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“LITERATURE. 
A SONNET. 


BY W. M. ANDERSON. 


’Tis pitiful this hunting after praise, 

When all we do is not our duty done ; 

Friend, open thy soul’s chamber to the sun 
And dare to see the dust that thou would’st raise. 
Friend, fear thyself.—Time lieth like a sea 
Between dark chaos and eternity ; 

The crowds, as thick as leaves, are borne away 
And scattered o’er the waters, each alone ; 
They toss a little rainbow-gilded spray 

About their heads and prize it as a crown ; 
But the strong swimmer sweepeth silent by 
With mighty surges rolling far abroad, 

And on the farther shore he riseth high 

Up the dim heights, with angels, unto God! 








THE SPIRIT-CALLERS OF BERLIN. 


In my college-days, which were passed at the university of Berlin, I 
had a class-fellow, whom, for the present, we will call Heinrich, as that 
was his Christian name. His father was a Prussian nobleman, his mother, 
a French lady of equal rank, whose family-had fled from the first Revolu- 
tion ; and by both parents he was connected with some of the best houses 
in Paris and Berlin. Moreover, Heinrich was an only son, and the heir of 
large estates in Silesia. Handsome, lively, and clever, all that fortune 
and parental fondness could do to spoil him had been tried from his infancy 
with wonderfully small success. Heinrich was a little vain, and a little 
self-sufficient ; but he was an honourable young man, a gay, kindly com- 
panion, and a rather promising student. My class-fellow was in high re- 
quest at the university. His wit and spirit made him equally eligible as 
the leader in a frolic, or the second in a duel: such occurrences did take 
place at times among us—though student-life is somewhat better regulat- 
ed in the well-policed city of Berlin than in most of our university towns 
—and Heinrich always came off handsomely ; but some remarkedthat the 
young man’s strength was not so great as his courage ; his mind did not 
readily recover its balance after any shock ; and he had inherited a deli- 
cate constitution, with a fair and fine complexion, from his father, Hein- 
rich had a cousin Rupert, who was some years older, the son of a baron, 
and a major in the Prussian army. His resemblance to my class-fellow 
was remarkable; but he was of larger proportions, and of a stronger 
type. Not less clever or social than his cousin, Rueprt was far less liked, 
for his gaiety was dissipation, and his wit, sarcasm. I do not believe it 
was jealousy of Rupert’s influence that made me think him an unsafe 
companion for Heinrich ; the latter and I were intimate acquaintances, 
but could not be called friends. Out of college, we did not move in the 
same circle—I was not a baron’s son—but the dashing major spent at least 
one half of his time on leave of absence at the house of Heinrich’s father, 
a great mansion in Friedrichstadt. Within its walls, every mode of kill- 
ing time, from quadrilles to card-tables, was in continual practice. Berlin 
at large talked of its Wednesday receptions and Saturday balls, at which 
‘Rupert shone conspicuous in ladies’ sight; though he was also occasion- 
ally found in the café, the theatre, and, it was said, more questionable 
quarters. Too sensible not to perceive the moral deficiencies of his charac- 
ter, Heinrich did not esteem his cousin ; but in common with most of their 
acquaintances, he half admired, and was half amused by Rupert, quoted 
his satirical sayings, and laughed over his city adventures, 

It was my second season at college, and expected to be a gay winter in 
Berlin, for a royal marriage was on the tapis; but at one of its first balls 
Rupert led a preity fraulein out to dance from beside a general’s piain 
daughter, and next morning received orders to join his regiment in Breslau 
without delay. Before his departure could be fairly discussed in the 
realm of fashion, a more extraordinary subject demanded its attention. In 
a street behind the church of St. Nicholas, believed to have been built in 
the time of Albert the Bear, and sacred to the residence of wealthy Jews 
and Poles, two women, who came from nobody knew where, established 
themselves in a house which formed part of a Benedictine convent, sup- 
pressed in the seventeenth century as a hold of witchcraft. 

The rest of the building had been long ago burned down by an acci- 
dental fire, and a Jew’s warehouse erected on its site. The dwelling had 
held many tenants since then, but tradition reported them all to have been 
unlucky. The last occupant was a Bohemian mirror-maker, named Gortz, 
whose glasses. false or true, were said to have no rivals, even in Paris, 
although he worked in a primitive solitary fashion, and hanged himself 
oae night in his own shop ; whether from overmuch brandy, or unregarded 
love, the neighbours were not certain. Atter that, the price of his mirrors 
rose immensely. He had left none in the shop, and some secret in mirror- 
making was believed to have died with him. 

The house had been deserted for thirteen years when the new inhabi- 
tants came. The landlord said they had named the Russian ambassador 
for reference, The neighbours remarked that they brought but one old 
servant, and little luggage ; but rumour soon began to tell strange things 
of them. First, it was said they were wonderful fortune-tellers ; then, 
that they cured diseases by some unknown drops; and at length it was whis- 
pered, that they practised the long lost art of the classic necyomanteia, 
which summoned back departed spirits to commune with the living. Ihave 
often remarked, that some forms of quackery flourish best in the upper, and 
some in the lower strata of society. In general, this seems to depend on 
their nature. Anybody’s pill or balsam will be profitable among the work- 
ing-classes ; while more spiritual pretentions, especially if mysterious 
enough, are quite as certain to succeed with their superiors. Casualties, 
which enter so largely into all human affairs, must be reckoned on, too, in 
such cases. That street, though antiquated and narrow—though fur from 
the court-quarter, and devoted to Poles and Jews, belonged to a once 
fashionable neighbourhood, and fag-ends of fashion were still about it, 
People went there to hire costumes for mask-balls, to buy unlicensed books, 
and to obtain amazing bargains of French goods that never passed the 
custom-house. China of any age, and all manner of curiosities, could be 

bought there. Rare drugs were sold in the same shops, with no questions 
asked ; and a Polish astrologer was among its residents. I know not how 
far these conveniences contributed to spread the new artists’ fame among 
the rank and fashion of Berlin ; but little else was talked of in their pri- 
vate circles, and the tales that oozed out had a strange mixture of the 
terrible and the ludicrous in them. For instance, it was said that the 
spirit invoked did not always attend; one not called for occasional] 
came in its room: neither were the apparitions always distinct, thoug 
many swore to having seen their departed friends. Sometimes a column of 
gray smoke, sometimes a long and shapeless shadow, and sometimes a 
moving skeleton, appeared ; but revelations were generally made which 
left no doubt on the hearer’s mind. Thus an old baroness, who had been 
twice a widow, and three times at the hymeneal altar, was unexpectedly 


reminded by her first husband of matters concerning which the world, and 
himself in particular, were believed to be ignorant; the head of a noble 
family was admonished by a companion of his wild youth, to restore 
10,000 thalers won by false cards; and a foreign ambassador was told of 
intercepted letters, and a minister ruined in consequence, by a secretary 
who had died in his service seventeen years before. 

A craving curiosity regarding the world to which they are hastening as 
surely as the grains flow from the sand-glass, is natural to men every- 
where ; but I cannot help thinking, that a vein of native superstition runs 
through our German mind—at least we love to dabble in the mysterious, 
Nothing else could account for the numbers of Berlin’s beau monde who 
visited the old house in Margravestrauss, behind the church of St. Nicho- 
las. Gradually, the subject extended to all ranks : artisans talked of it in 
their workshops, families round their hearths, and literary circles at their 
wsthetic conversaziones. Everybody was interested, and the greater 
frightened—but Fae 21 like that. Mourners went there to see their lost 
once more, and doubting minds to inquire into the secrets of the grave. I 
heard of a cabinet-maker who went to question his old master regarding 
the components of a certain varnish ; and of a servant-maid, who sought 
her grandmother’s advice which of two lovers she should choose for a hus- 
band. There are in every population masses of minds too shallow to re- 
ceive a serious impression from anything. Hundreds of this description 
said they had seen Brother Karl or Sister Martha, who advised them to 
attend church regularly, and lead honest lives, with commands to pay 
certain debts, and advise how to invest their savings. Whether deceived 
or not, these good people would have been as much impressed by the 
Friday’s market ; but on others little removed from them, strange effects 
were produced. A gay widow in Louisenstadt, whose jointure was large, 
and mind somewhat light, after a visit—paid for what purpose I never 
learned—retired, with all her riches, to the Carmelite cohvent, becoming 
at once a Catholic and the strictest nun in that establishment; but the 
story which amazed all Berlin most was that of the old landgrave Smessel, 
a rich man, and a confirmed miser. On some information obtained from 
his grandfather, whom he consulted regarding a bag of groschens the lat- 
ter had buried in East Prussia at the time of the Cossack invasion, Smes- 
sel sent for his only living relative, a sober, trusty clerk in the Berlin post- 
office, and made him a present of 5000 thalers in the Prussian Bank. The 
clerk’s good-fortune was a subject of general satisfaction. His habitual 
civility and consideration for the public, made Ernest Smessel much more 
popular than government officers are wont to be among us, and with the 
post-office authorities he stood in high confidence from the prudent, punc- 
tual service of almost twenty years. Ernest was not young, but he had 
never married ; neither had his aunt, who brought him up on her own 
slender portion, for his mother had died early, and his father, an ensign in 


part | and there was no attempt at 





the Prussian army, had fallen, with his colours in hand, at the battle of 
Leipsic. Frau Adelaide, as they called her, was his mother’s sister. The 
story went, that she was the last descendant of one of the noblest families 
in Strasburg—that her ancestors had owned castles and lordships on the 
Lower Rhine ; but all were lost long ago through war and wasteful heirs, 
except some old farmhouses and fields, which Frau Adelaide had disposed 
of, for a small annuity, to the convent of St. Therese in her native town, 
where it was said she had been educated. Both aunt and nephew attend- 
ed the Lutheran church in which my family worshipped. I remember 
him as a staid, respectable man, who looked as if all within had grown old 
before the time ; and her as a tall lady always in black, with an immova- 
ble face, and the stiff but stately carriage peculiar to our old-fashioned 
nobility. They lived, in sober comfort, in one of the retired but re- 
spectable streets of Berlin Proper. The landgrave’s present made no 
perceptible addition to their style or equipments. More wonderful still, it 
did not break old Smessel’s heart; neither did he want the thalers back, 
as some anticipated ; but from the day of that donation, the landgrave 
kept an untiring watch on his relative’s expenditure. 

Meantime, the spirits continued to be called for, and marvellous stories 
multiplied. Strange to say, although all this occurred in Prussia, the 
police did not interfere—perhaps the government thought the ghosts 
might help to keep people out of politics; but the clergy from most of 
their pulpits denounced the invokers as agents of Satan. Nobody but the 
old fraus minded that; yet it proved the signal for noble and plebeian, 
sage and simple in Berlin, to range themselves in two opposing parties, 
one of whom believed in the old house and its inhabitants to the uttermost, 
while the other questioned, reasoned, and tried to laugh them down. 

I was young then, and warm on the latter side, for the division extend- 
ed to the university. Heinrich was, if possible, more ardent than I : he ar- 
gued, wagered, and asserted that it was imposture. Somehow, no one 
cared to fight on the subject, or my class-fellow might have had some du- 
els on his hands ; but the zeal with which both disputed the question at 
our debating society, naturally drew Heinrich and me more closely toge- 
ther. Most of the members had become converts, but our principal anta- 
gonist was a lank laborious student from the Polish, or rather Russian 
frontier, named Petermann, and remarkable for nothing at college but 
the cold-blooded tenacity with which he stuck to his point. Petermann 
said the dead might return, and those people might know how to call 
_ ; and from that position neither reason nor ridicule could drive 

im. 

One evening, as our society was breaking up after a stormy debate, in 
which every soul had lost his temper but Petermann, I heard him say to 
Heinrich, with one of his frosty smiles; “It is a wonder, mynheer, that 
you don’t test the thing by asking them to call up one of your noble 
friends or relations : there must be some of them dead,” 

“‘ There are,” said Heinrich haughtily. “ But I consider it beneath a 
gentleman to countenance imposture so far.” 

“ You could bring home the proof, though,” cried Petermann after him 
as he bade me good night, and walked quickly away. 

Our next meeting-night was Monday ; but for days I observed that there 
was something on Heinrich’s mind; and as I sat in my own room on Fri- 
day evening, reading Humboldt’sfirst lecture. some one tapped at the door, 
and in stepped my class-fellow, dressed like a common artisan, with a 
rough bundle under his arm. 

“ Hermann,” said he, “ I want you to go with me: here is your mas- 
querade costume. 

“ Where, Heinrich?” said I. . 

“ To the old house in Margravestrauss,” he answered. “I believe it 
was Petermann who made me think of it first; but I have got a famous 
test for the spirit-callers. In this trim, nobody will recognise us. I shall 
wad the heart-stricken mourner; you will be my comforter. We are both 

ouse-carpenters of course, and our errand will be to see the spirit of Ru- 
pert my hard hearted brother, who rose to be a major in the French war, 
but disowned me, and died of a rapid decline. How my cousin, the living 
Rupert, will laugh when he hears the story! and shan’t we have sport 
publishing it at the society’s next meeting? That will open the believer’s 
eyes! 

I thought the jest a capital one, as well as Heinrich. In a few minutes 
the dress was on, and we were on our way, Heinrich having provided him- 
self with a small but very accurate likeness of Rupert from his mother’s 
drawing room, and some ten thalers, which were generally known to be 
— It was mid-winter, and a clear keen frost made the pavement 
ty) 





lin—by the way not the best in the world—ring under our feet like 
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iron. The clock of St. Nicholas chimed eight as we reached the Mar- 
gg 4 They kept old-fashioned German hours in that neighbour- 
ood. Shop and warehouse were long closed, and there was not @ pas- 
senger to be seen. The old house seemed in utter darkness; but at our 
first summons, the door was opened ne the servant, taper in hand. She 
was astout middle-sized woman, with dark gray hair, and a look ap- 
proaching stupidity in its staidness. There was, moreover, about her 
something that reminded one, I know not how, of a solid square. 

On saying we came to consult her ladies—such was the formula—she 
ushered us through a corridor into a back-parlour with three doors and 
the commonest of furniture, except a peso “wir lamp which burned on 
the table. We had scarcely time to take these notes, when the spirit- 
callers entered by different doors, They were on the wrong side of forty 
—how far, I cannot tell; but the gray had made considerable progress, 

disguise, Each had the remains beauty, 
but of a different order. The one had been an extreme blonde, and the 
other an ultra brunette. There was certainly no relationship in their 
faces ; but both were tall spare women, whose attire, though neither odd 
nor ol -fashioned, was of dingy colours, and carelessly put on ; and whose 
look was at once haggard singular, as if life had not gone with them 
after a common or easy fashion. I am thus particular in y 4 marew be- 
cause they were stamped on my memory by after-events. The ladies received 
us with grave politeness, and my friend unfolded his tale. I never t 
that Heinrich could tell a falsehood so well; but when he had 
the dark lady inquired : “ Are you quite sure your brother is dead?” 

“ Certain,” said Heinrich with a well-affected sob. “ I saw the curé 
who consoled his last moments, and have worn crape for him.” 

“ And is your courage sufficient to meeta departed spirit, young man?” 

“ Oh yes,”’ said Heinrich ; “ I think I could stand it.” 

‘* Then I can call to-day, for my planet has power ; but there y some 
points on which it is necessary to warn you ;” and like a perfect 
of her subject, the lady proceeded with a long instructive discourse, of 
which I only recollect that it treated familiarly of departed spirits, their 
comings and goings; of occult laws and magnetic sympathies ; of herbs, 
amulets, and the lost knowledge of the ancients, which herself and partner 
had discovered through fasts, vigils, and planetary influence. In short, 
every assumption, old and new, was jumbled up in that oration. It had, 
moreover, the sound of a daily service, and wound up with their benevo- 
lent anxiety to serve the less gifted of mankind. I noticed, however, that 
the lady spoke most excellent German, and was particularly accurate in 
historical dates and names. At the conclusion, she took Rupert’s picture 
from my companion’s hand ; while the other, who had listened with appa- 
rent attention to every word, took a clapsed book, not unlike a missal, 
trom hov'peoket, nad.tat dae te send te.the Jame, 

“One of us always reads prayers while the other is engaged in this 
work,” said the dark lady. ‘ Follow me.” 

Trying to look as like frightened carpenters as possible, Heinrich and 
I followed through a door on the right, which closed seemingly of itself 
behind us, and we stood in a great gallery, in which there was no light 
but the wintry moon shining through a high and narrow window. In its 
gleam stood something like a small Roman altar, with a funeral urn and 
antique vase upon it. 

“‘ Now,” said our conductress, “ some spirits can come only before, and 
some after midnight. I know not to which order your brother belongs ; 
but whatever you may hear or see, keep silence on your peril till I bi 
you speak.” Saying this, she took the vase and poured some liquid from 
it into the urn. It had a strong odour, but one unknown to me, though 
I had served two seasons in the college laboratory ; and almost the same 
moment, with a low crackling noise, a steady blue flame shot up, which 
illumined the gallery for some distance. Its length, however, seemed inter- 
minable, the further end being lost in darkness, I felt certain there was 
no such space within the house. Our conductress placed Rupert’s picture 
before the flame, bowed three times to the altar, and repeated, in a loud 
distinct voice, some words which sounded like a mixture of Latin and 
some old Eastern tongue. As she ceased, we heard an indescribable sound 
like a moaning under the floor, and then both plainly saw coming to us 
out of the darkness Heinrich’s cousin, Rupert, in the uniform of Ca a 
ment, and looking so like life, that I could have sworn it washe. Bo 
as Heinrich had been, I felt his hand, which was clasped in mine, tremble 
as our conductress, with a look of malicious triumph which actually a 
palled me, said: “ Speak to your brother now in the name of the old 
faith.’ 

Heinrich did try to speak, but he could not ; and before I could sum- 
mon words, the shadow, stopping half-way from us, said, in a thin hollow 
voice, but I observed its lips never moved: “ Why do you trouble the 
dead? Haven’t you heard that I was shot three days ago by Captain 
Muller, after winning his last thaler at the hazard table? home, and 
lead a better life than I have done!’’ and it vanished utterly, as the flame 
on the altar flickered and went out. 

In silence the lady opened the door, and in silence we left the parlour. 
Heinrich emptied his purse into the hand of the servant at the outer door 
—for the spirit-callers did not take one | themselves—and we were past 
the old church before either spoke a word. 

“Tt is very strange, Hermann,” said Heinrich at last. “I wish we had 
not gone. 

I wished the same heartily. A real terror had come over us both, and 
we talked seriously of how the thing might have been managed, trying to 
convince each other that it was a cheat; neither, however, was satisfied 
with his own arguments ; and with a dreary feeling of having done some- 
thing wrong and dangerous we parted, agreeing to say nothing about it. 
Next morning, as I was stepping out to college, Heinrich’s valet, Keiser, 
almost rah against me, and with a wild, frightend look, handing me an 
en letter, said: “ Read that, sir. The baron received it this morning. 

y master has been in a shocking fit ever since. There are two doctors 
with him, but he would not rest till I took the letter to you.” 

The brief epistle made me stagger where I stood. It was from the colonel 
of Rupert’s regiment, informing Heinrich’s father, in stiff military terms, 
that his son had been assassinated on the evening of Tuesday, by Cs 
Muller, a desperate gamester, who coolly waited for the Major, shot 
him at the door of the gaming-house, in retaliation for his ill-lack at play. 
The letter bore a post-office mark, which indicated that it had been 
sent to Baden; thus the intelligence was delayed, and Heinrich and I 
were ignorant of what had happened. In our intended frolic, we had ac- 
tually broken the quiet of the dead, and talked with one from beyond the 
grave. My first impulse, on rallying from the shock, was, I know not 
why, to go and see Heinrich. I found the great house in consternation ; 
but a stiff m from the baroness, informed me that her son could not 
be seen, as his physician had ordered absolute quiet. By subsequent in- 
quiries, I learned that, in a sort of delirium which succeeded the convul- 
sive fit into which the reading of that letter had thrown him, Heinrich ut- 
tered some wild words concerning the previous night’s adventure. I 
think bis family never fully ascertained the story ; but an intimation from 
the Berlin police, doubtless owing to the Baron’s influence, made the spirit- 
callers withdraw on the following night; and I knew that Heinrich’s re- 
lations ever after had a special dislike to me. 

My class-fellow I never saw again; perhaps his mind never recovered 








from that shock. The baroness travelled with him through Switzerland, 
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France, and Italy for change of scene ; but those who saw him at Rome 
and Paris, said he walked at spoke like one ina dream. Nothing would 
satisfy him but retirement at the family-seat in Silesia, and there he died 
of arapid consumption in the following autumn. The'few fragments of 
the story that the servants had sent abroad, were hushed up long before. 
It was remarked, that whoever concerned himself much about them, was 
gure to come somehow under the notice of the secret police, They seemed 
to take no note of me, but the events I have related made my college days 
dull, and youth sober. I pursued my studies, however, and uated wi 
some honour. Petermann took his ny op on the same day; but all the while 
we remained at College, I observed he rather avoided me, and once I saw 
him talking earnestly with Keiser at the corner of the street. The fel- 
low had left his master three weeks after he brought that letter to me, and 
obtained service at the Russian Embassy. Petermann’s de was not 
fairly in his pocket, till he received a medical appointment in the same 
household ; while I, at the recommendation of our college president, was 
selected from many candidates as travelling physician to a noble pair 
grievously afflicted with wealth, idleness, and imagination. In their ser- 
vice, years passed, and I made the tour of Europe; residing from one to 
six months at every considerable town ; but through all the capital cities 
I traced, rather indeed by accident than inquiry, the wonderful women of 
the old house in Margravestrauss. In Rome, they had appeared in the 
character of miracle-workers ; in Paris, they had told fortunes ; at Vienna, 
they had been physicians ; and the same occupation, together with the 
~manufacture and sale of extraordinary drugs, was renewed at St. Peters- 
burgh, where, however, they utterly disappeared soon after the Emperor 
‘Alexander’s death. No clue to their previous story could I ever obtain, 
but that such a pair had once been novices at the convent of St. Therese 
at Strasburg, being brought from Russia and placed there by the notable 
Madame von Krudener on her travels. Tales of their marvellous powers 
in all their capacities mentioned, met me, and, for aught I know, are yet 
to be heard in those great cities ; but none seemed so well proved and es- 
tablished as that of my own experience. Z 
I had been eight years in the service of my noble patrons, when it 
Pleased them to take up their abode in the oldest and most dingy quarter 
of Strasburg ; and, returning alone from the theatre one night, through a 
shabby but quiet street, my eye was caught by a tobacconist’s sign. Being 
ow then in want of the German’s indispensable, I stepped in ; the dame 
hind the counter hada face known to my memory : it was the old house- 
servant. She knew me, too, and we gazed at each other for a minute. 
‘There was an impulse to say something in her look, but at that moment a 
‘soldier entered, who saluted her familiarly by the name of Gretchen, and 
‘inquired if she knew what had become of old Petermann’s nephew who 
used to live over the way. ; 
“He went home to his friends in Prussia,” said the woman coolly ; 
“ then to college ; and turned out a great doctor after that in St. Peters- 
rg. 


“Is he there now ?” inquired the soldier. 

“How should I know where great people go?” and she smiled as Peter- 
maan used to do. 

I left the shop with my cigars, but an odd impulse drew me often to 
that neighbourhood—and whenever I passed the woman was sure to look 
anxiously out, and then draw back, as if not yet determined that she had 
something to say to me. I couldn’t get over that thought, and made two 
or three errands to the shop, but all in vain—the woman pretended not to 

me. On the last occasion, it was very late, and I had reached 
the end of the street ; there wasn’t a soul in it but myself, when, without 
“a sound of steps that I could hear, a hand was laid on my shoulder, and 
the woman’s face thrust over. “Doctor,” said she, in a husky whisper, 
“TI can’t go to sleep this night without telling you it wasn’t a ghost you 
and the young baron saw that night in the Margravestrauss, but a shadow 
Be Atay a picture in the Bohemian’s glasses. It was I that spoke through 
@ tube the nuns left in the floor. We knew you were coming. Take this 
home with you ; I have kept it eleven years, and more,” she said, thrusting 
@ crumpled paper into my hand ; and before I could speak, the bang of her 
shop-door, closed up for the night, sounded through the street. 
read the paper in my own bedroom. It was, as nearly as I can re- 
collect, a true copy of the colonel’s letter to Heinrich’s father ; but there 
Was no mark of mis-sending on it, and though in the same character, it 
‘Was not like ordinary writing. It was long and late before I fell asleep, 
but my servant awoke me early in the morning with the report, that the 
countess was in hysterics from the sight of a fire which she saw on her re- 
turn from the mayor’s ball, consuming the house of a poor woman who 
kept a tobacco-shop, and had perished in the flames. The woman was 
“Gretchen ; and the only additional light ever thrown on that strange 
transaction was what a police-officer, to whom I rendered some medical 
‘service, told me at Berlin re ing the clerk Smessel. Some years before 
my return, he had died suddenly, and Frau Adelaide fell into helpless 
imbecility. The house of course came under police superintendence ; and 
in an out-of-the-way closet there was found copies of inumerable letters, 
seals of every variety and a curious and most complete copying-machine. 





THE OX’S MINUET. 


In 1770, the reputation of the German composer, Joseph Haydn, had 
spread over all Europe. He had visited Paris and London, and in both 
cities had been greatly cherished and admired. But he was glad to return 
-— to Vienna, on leaving which he had wept like a child. The house 

ich he occupied in the Austrian capital was a modest one, and was sit- 
uated in the suburbs ; but it was a house honoured and resorted to by all 
the great lords of the court, who would fain have possessed the character 
at least of being connoisseurs in music, and patrons of its professors. 
There, too, did poor artists often find counsel and aid in their distresses. 
Born of humble parents himself, Haydn was ever mindful of the wants of 

. the obscure and humble followers of his art. Generous, virtuous, sensi- 
tive, and simple as a child, Joseph Haydn ought to have been perfectly 
hoppy in his course through the world ; but this was not exactly the case. 

en very young, he had wedded one whose personal attractions made a 
strong og Oe pg on him. Unfortunately, her spirit and temperament 
proved to be of a very inferior order, and for thirty years the great musi- 
cian underwent much domestic discomfort in consequence. Yet he was a 
faithful husband, and even loved his wife to the last with all the strength 
of his first and boyish affection. 

On his return from London to Vienna, Haydn found his wife the same 
being that he had left her—morose, obstinate, imperious, and quarrel- 
some. All that the poor composer could do, was to fly to his little study, 
and in that retreat seek consolation in the pursuit of his beloved art. One 
afternoon, after a storm of the ordinary kind had passed over his domestic 
horizon, Haydn fled to his sanctum, and had forgotten his troubles awhile 
over his harpsichord, when his domestic brought him information, that a 
man wished to speak with him on an affair of pressing moment. 

“Let him enter,” said Haydn. 

“ Pray, pardon—excuse me,”’ said a stout jolly-looking personage as he 
entered the room, holding a heavy purse of Horins in his hand, and attir- 
ed in the habit of a cattle-dealer or butcher. “ You are famous, sir,” con- 
tinued this individual, «for being the grandest composer of minuets in all 
Austria, or any where else in truth ; and as I am going to have my daugh- 
ter married to-morrow, I come to ask you to oblige me by making one on 

. 


for the nuptials,’’* 

% Aly ood friend,” said the musician, “you embarrass me by this re- 

est. I have made few or no minuets, as you seem to have been told ; 
~ "ct ano . ~~ nature Mya have been composed by me would not 

cing to. They are things rather written for arti more 
learned than lively.” , seit hs 

“ So much the better,” replied the stout cattle-merchant ; “that is the 

thing I want. My son-in-law, that is to be, is famous upon the clari- 
net, and my little girl is clever at the harpsichord; so you see, Master 
Haydn, that your grand music won’t go like pearls to swine. And then, 
to own the trath to you, I am as proud as an emperor, though I be no 
more than a butcher to my trade. I heard your beautiful mass on the 
birthday of our gracious sovereign, Joseph IT., and I said to myself: ‘This 
composer is the man who shall make a minuet for the wedding of my lit- 
tle girl, or my name is not Hermann of Rorhau!’” 

“Of Rorhau!” cried Haydn. “ What! are you from that little village 
of Hun hing 

“ Not a doubt of it,’”’ returned the visitor ; “and what then?” 

“TI was born there,” exclaimed the simple and warmhearted composer ; 
“‘T was born at Rorhau, and for forty years I have not seen it! Embrace 
me, my friend, my dear fellow-countryman!”” The tears ran down the 
composer’s cheeks, In ——a— Hermann, he felt as if he clasped in 
his arms all whom he had loved in boyhood, when, poor and needy, he 
had sang in the village choir, to gain a morsel of food for his widowed 


__ “ And you are from Rorhau!” repeated Haydn, dwelling affectionately 
upon the recollections called up. “Come, sit down, I beg of you, and let 
us chat of our native place—that place which one loves for ever, what- 





as befpy tod apey ge a a dance, a ee = music, suitable for 
was a as esteem and request as a fine waltz is at present in the 
world of fashion. : 


th | epithalamial minuet. But 


ever may have been the toils there endured!” Hermann’s heart was as 
much touched as that of his celebrated compatriot. He sat down, though 
only after some pressing, and talked of Rorhau with the musician. Final- 
ly, they came back to the minuet, and Hermann departed, happy in the 
promise given to him, that he should have the desired music sent to him 
as soon as possible. ' 

Sensitive as a child, Haydn yet ar a glow RS ome y —, ie suse 
recogni posed himself with a cheerful he e the 
wen yore t was his surprise, on turning to his 

chord, the confidant of all his cares and joys, to find lying upon it 
the purse which Hermann had held in his hand on entering the room. The 
urse had these words attached to it on a piece of paper: “ Hermann, 
Coico, Street of St. Etienne, to the a composer of Germany.” 
Haydn was equally surprised and delig ted at the my Py had 
prompted the manner of bestowing this gift. But calling his domestic, 
the composer ordered him to be ready in an hour to take back the purse, 
with the desired music, to the house of the butcher. Being then alone, he 
roceeded to the composition of the minuet. : 

Often had Haydn written at the command of kings, but he had seldom 
felt himself so inspired as when throwing on paper the musical ideas des- 
tined to grace the nuptials of the butcher’s daughter. The air which he 
produced was fresh and lively, and smacked of the rural simplicity of the 
composer’s native scenes. But ere the piece was quite finished, the sooth- 
ing ecstacy of spirit, under the influence of which the musician laboured, 
was dispelled by the entrance of his wife. Her presence put to flight the 
familiar genius of his art, and discord took place of the harmony that had 
floated for a time around him. 

“ What is this that your servant Franz tells me?” said Madame Haydn, 
with an accent indicative of a latent storm ; “you are about to send away 
a sum which you have justly acquired, being given to you for work to be 
done.” 

“ My dear,” said Haydn gently, “donot fret at this. Be more just. Is 
a miserable little minuet worth a heavy purse of florins? It would be 
robbery almost to take it.” 

“ Always the same!” cried Madame Haydn ; “you will never be worth 
a copper coin, and your fine generosity will bring you to”—— 

7. The Temple of Fame!” interposed Haydn with a smile. 

“The hospital, rather—you weak, simple creature !”’ 

‘Come now, my dear,” said Haydn, “speak no more on this trifling 
matter, but leave me to finish the piece. I have promised, and you know 
I never break my word. There I am religiously faithful ; and to you, my 
dear Elizabeth ’’—— 

Madame Haydn, ill tempered as she was, sometimes could not resist the 
tender pleading of her husband, whose ill health made him often an object 
of pity, and who had preserved for her, as has been said, all the affection 
of a lover, in spite of her usage of him. But on this occasion she was de- 
termined to stick to her point ; and, accordingly, she coldly repulsed his 
conciliatory advances, and reiterated her demand that he should keep the 
purse of Hermann. The composer would not yield to this, and reading his 
determination in his usually gentle features, Madame Haydn became but 
the more enraged, and proceeded to measures by which she might at least 
punish her husband’s contumacy, if she could not gain her point about the 

urse. 

; The cabinet of Haydn, like those of many other great men, was a place 
not distinguished for order. The composer, indeed, loved to have his 
scraps all lying loosely about him, blotted with the magic symbols which 
were to afford a fund of melody to posterity for ever and ever. Tis cabi- 
net was, in fact, a scene of great confusion, and Madame Haydn knew well 
that one sure way to put her husband almost beside himself, was to at- 
tempt to put things into a different condition. In this tender point she 
now attacked him. Seizing a broom, the sceptre with which she governed 
her household, she began to sweep the room into order. The first conse- 
quence of this step was, that a cloud of dust was raised, which brought on 
her poor husband a severe cough, and compelled him momentarily to fly 
theapartment. Profiting by his absence, she swept together the manus- 
cripts which lay on the table and on the floor—in short, here and there 
and everywhere ; and one little scrap, reckless of what it might contain 
she tossed into the fire. Alas! it was the new minuet for the wedding of 
Hermann’s little girl! 

Haydn entered the room immediately afterwards, and, attracted by the 
blaze, looked at the fire, when he on the instant recognised his yet unfin- 
ished minuet, just expiring in the flames. A giddiness seized him ; he ut- 
tered a cry of anguish, and fell upon the sofa. His wife waited only till 
she saw him recover, and then conscious that she had inflicted sufficient 
punishment, fled to her own region of the household. 

Hadyn was in great distress about the lost minuet. He could not re- 
write it from memory, and the hour was advancing at which he had pro- 





mised to send it. The scene just related had made him ill, and had incapa- 
citated him for a new effort, even had there been time for it. Under these 
circumstances, he bethought him of some minuets which he had sent to his 
publisher shortly before, and despatched his servant to bring these back 
tohim. Luckily they had not yet been published, and the manuscripts were 
got. Haydn then selected the bes!,and partly remembering the late piece, 
gave this one some new and perfecting touches, and then sent off the re- 
modelled minuet to Hermann, along with the purse of florins. After this, 
Haydn was a little more at ease. 

The minuet sent to the butcher, though perhaps not quite equal to the 
burned one, was yet a charming composition, being at once lively, elegant 
and original. Hermann, on receiving the precious manuscript, embraced 
it with delight, and immediately gave it to a copyist to have the parts 
separately set down. The butcher’s intended son-in-law, who was really 
a musical amateur of no mean skill, had got some performers of ability 
engaged for the wedding, and these he assembled on the evening that the 
minuet was brought home, and had it played most delightfully. But it 
was at the wedding assemblage that Hcrmann’s triumph reached its height. 
There the minuet excited the most rapturous applause. 

“Tt is Haydn’s!” cried the jolly butcherin a perfect transport ; “ it was 
for me—for me, his countryman—that he composed this wonderful minuet !” 

“ Haydn for ever !’’ cried the guests. 

“Let us go on the instant and thank him for the honour he has done 
us,” said the son-in-law, 

“T have thought of this already, my son,’’ replied Hermann ; “ and, 
what is more, have prepared a surprise for my countryman. [I left hima 
purse before, but he has sent it back. Since he won’t take my money, I 
will be quits with him in another way—I will pay him in my coin.” 

“ That will be bringing back the golden age, when all was done by ex- 
changes,” said one of the guests. “ Monsieur Haydn has given you’a 
minuet, and you are going to give him’”—— 

“ An ox!” cried the stout old butcher, “and a living one, too! And 
what a size he is! The show ox in the market the other day was a calf to 
him. He is here, in my stable, all ready to be presented |’ 

* To the stable !—to the stable!’ exclaimed all the guests simultane- 
ously, seizing their hats, from which floated favours of all hues. They 
went to the stable, and there beheld a most magnificent ox, with his long 
curling horns adorned with party-coloured ribbons, and with his white 
skin as clean as if he had been cut out of Parian marble. The whole wed- 
ding-party, men and women, were now assembled by Hermann, and ar- 
ranged by him in procession order, with the ox at the head. They marched 
thus towards the house of Haydn, the musicians all the while performing 
the minuet of the great composer. The hour was not a very late one, but 
Haydn had gone to bed. The noise of the music and the party entering 
his court awoke him. He was at first annoyed somewhat at having his 
rest disturbed, but when he recognised his own minuet, his surprise was 
extreme. He was sure it was his minuet, but there was an additional bass 
accompaniment that astonished him, falling as it did on his ear at irregu- 
lar intervals. This was, in fact, the ox, which took upon itself to help out 
the music by an occcasional low, like the grumbling of a tempestuous 
ocean. 

Having thrown on him his dressing-gown, and taken a lamp in his hand, 
Hadyn appeared at one of the windows, and was received with shouts by 
the marriage assemblage below. The composer thanked Hermann warmly 
for his attention in paying this visit ; but when the jolly butcher pointed 
to the superb ox, and begged his acceptance of it asa token of gratitude 
and esteem, the musician was at first so tickled with the idea of the thing, 
that he burst into a aor laugh, in which he was instantly joined by the 
merry crowd beneath. earing to offend Hermann, however, Haydn 
checked himself, and accepted the pressent with many thanks. He then 
descended into the court, found a stall for the animal, kissed the bride, and 
retired again, loaded with bouquets in showers from the wedding-guests. 

All the while the serenade was going on, and the people of the neigh- 
bourhood were so charmed with the minuet, that every window had half-a- 
dozen night-caps projected from it, at the risk of death to the owners from 
the night-air. ; ’ 

But the fame of the minuet did not rest here. The story soon spread 
over all Vienna, and every one wished to have the piece ; so that, in re- 
ality, this trifle produced an accession of fortune and fame to the great 
composer. The minuet received and still retains the name of the Oz’s 
Minuet. Under that title it will be found in every catalogue of Haydn's 
works. As to the animal itself, the living proof of Hermann’s gratitude, 





the composer, after keeping it for a time, to enjoy the pleasing thoughts | 





called up by the sight of it, gave it to the hospital, that it might havea 
worthy end in doing good to the poor, This was a thought worthy of the 
generous and single-hearted composer, but it was one, it is said, very dis- 
pleasing to Madame Haydn. She did not long survive this event. Her 
good husband lamented her, but there can be no doubt that her depar- 
ture left his latter days in peace. 


THE WIFE’S SECRET. 

Within two hours of the birth of Paul Verdot, his mother died ; and 
as her husband had departed this life some six months previously, little 
Paul was left an orphan almost as soon as he well could be ; and but for 
his grandame Truquet, manufacturer and vendor of sabots in the ancient 
town of Amiens, in the department of the Somme, France, the little fel- 
low must have been conveyed to the basket of the enfans-trouvés, and 
consigned to the pious care of the good nuns attached to that anti-Mal- 
thusian establishment. Kind Dame Truquet having wrapped her tiny 
grandson carefully up in her lap, carried him safely home, and by dint of 
careful nursing, unstinted scolding, and stripes not a few, contrived to 
bring him —, up to young man’s estate, with only one mishap of 
any consequence! This occurred one day when Paul was about three 
years old. Madame Truquet kept a stall in the market place on 
Saturday for the more ready disposal of her wares, and one or two likely 
looking customers coming up as she wasdandling Paul affectionately in 
her arms, she too hastily popped him down upona lofty and loose heap of 
sabots just deposited upon the narrow stall, which, unable to support the 
sudden and straggling weight, slid over, carrying the child with it, who 
fell heavily upon the pavement and broke his right leg. This unfortunate 
tumble resulted in permanent lameness, the wounded limb when cured 
being about two inches shorter than its fellow—a calamity not without 
its compensating benefit, inasmuch as it rendered Paul for ever ineligible 
asa candidate for military glory; in other words deprived him of the 
honour of contributing a unit to the conscription lists. Nothing other- 
wise especially note-worthy is recorded of Paul’s boyhood. He very 
early mastered the art and mystery of the sabot manufacturing, and at 
his own request was apprenticed to a cordonnier, so that he might there- 
after be able to combine the twin trades of wood and leather shoemaking. 
Paul finished his time at twenty, and but for a mishap which befel him at 
that susceptible age, he would at once have set out with a light heart, 
like other yonng men of his class, for a two or three years’ tour through 
France to acquire experience in his craft, and such general knowledge 
of the ways of the world as would qualify him to settle down quietly and 
comfortably at Amiens, with “ Truquet and Verdot, boot, shoe, and sabot 
manufacturers” over the shop-door. This first stumble, as it may be called, 
upon the very threshold of life was caused by the bewildering black eyes 
of Lucille Borlase, a young shoebindress employed by his master, at 
whose dwelling poor Paul used frequently to call for the work which had 
been given ovt to the mischievous damsel, and he was only too happy 
when occasionally asked to sit down and wait awhile till it was finished. 
At those times, as Paul subsequently confessed to his indignant grand- 
mother, he felt Lucille’s merry glances shoot through and through his 
heart and back again, just as her bright needle pierced in and out of the 
less tender binding she was sewing on. This revelation, made on the day 
his apprenticeship expired, would hardly perhaps then have bubbled over 
his lips but for the great additional fervency imparted to his passion by 
the numerous wine-cups he had been draining on taking final leave of his 
camarades de boutique. 

** Lucille Borlase !’”’ exclaimed Madame Truquet, with explosive wrath ; 
“why, Paul, you must have lost your senses! The Borlases have been 
children of the devil time outof mind. The men, sots, idlers, spendthrifts ; 
the women, two-faced dissembling hussies that would deceive Satan him- 
self, much more a poor gaby like you.” 

“Come, come,” broke in Paul, with great heat, “ not such a gaby as 
= may suppose, bonne mére. Besides, a girl is n’t always a saint for 

aving been brought up in a convent; as for Lucille, parbdleu / she is 
simplicity and candour itself. One can see it in her looks. O—h!’” 

The long-drawn sigh with which Paul concluded completely overset 
the old lady’s patience,—never too steadily balanced,—and she replied to 
it in a way not uncommon with her when very angry, by shying a sadot 
she was varnishing at the delinquent’s head, accompanied by a volley of 
expletives not necessary to repeat. Frequent practice enabled her grand- 
son to easily avoid the dangerous missile, and her words went equally 
astray of their mark after a few moments, as Paul hastened along towards 
the slandered damsel’s residence, and, arrived there, poured forth, with all 
the energy and distinctness swift speed and ardent affection permitted, the 
hopes, tribulations, wishes, anxieties, excited in his bosom by the too 
charming Lucille. 

“You do not know, then,” replied that much-amused baggaze, “ youdo 
not know, then, my poor Joiteux, that——” 

“ Boiteux !” echoed Paul, springing indignantly from his knees to the 
full height of his best leg—* that is true ; still, if one is a little lame dy 

“ One may be six feet, up one side,” interrupted Lucille, with the same 
delightful mockery of tone as before. ‘No doubt; but I would say, if 
permitted, that you do not know, it seems, that Iam betrothed to Jacques 
Dupré, the mason, who can earn ten francs to your five, my friend, and 
that we intend marrying next week.” 

Paul heard no more, or, at least, he would not if he could have helped 
it; but the hussy’s merry laugh by which he was pursued seemed sound- 
ing in his ears even whilst recounting his discomfiture to Madame Truquet. 
“Console yourself, Paul,” said the dame, as she handed her afflicted grand- 
son a spiced night-cap, and tucked him up comfortably in bed—* console 
yourself, mon gargon; there are prettier faces in Amiens than ever 
beamed under the cap of Lucille Borlase. Besides, as I told you, they 
are dissemblers to their very nails; you shall as easily find out their 
secret meaning as what is hidden under a conjuror’s palm. Good night 
mon brave ; you have had a lucky escape, and it is 1, who have known 
the Borlase family these fifty years, who tell you so.” 

Paul was very much better the next morning: the fires of love and 
liquor had cooled sensibly during the night, and by noon he was sturdily 
marching along, with his kit strapped to his back, on the road to Paris, 
determined to bravely face the world spite of all the Lucilles in creation. 
Paul did not, however, get further on his road to the metropolis than 
Abbeville, where he found immediate and constant work, and such agrce- 
able associates, that he remained there contentedly something over six 
years, during which time he contrived to save about eight hundred francs, 
—the best possible proof that could be given of his general steadiness and 
sobriety. During that long period he had only paid two or three brief 
visits to Madame Truquet ; and all he had heard of Lucille was, that she 
had married Dupré at the time indicated, and soon afterwards left Amiens 
with him for Paris. Paul Verdot then had been residing at Abbeville ap- 
proaching to seven years, when a letter reached him to the eflect that bis 
grandmother had been seized with sudden and it was feared mortal illness, 
and was very desirous of seeing him before she died. He set off at 
once for Amiens, and arrived there barely in time to close the eyes of his 
kind and aged relative, and to hear her faintly murmur, in the last words 
that fluttered on her lips, an injunction “ to avoid the revolutionists, and 
beware of Lucille Dupré, veuve.” 

The revolutionists! Yes: Paul comprehended and acceded to that 
without effort. It was the beginning of the year 1792, under which date 
is inscribed the bloodiest pages of that frightful history. Amiens, like 
other towns, had its Sa/ut Public and guillotine in vigorous execution. 
and drunken snatches of the Carmagnole and Ca ira penetrated to the 
sick-room, and mingled with the death-sobs of the expiring woman. But 
Lucille Dupré, widow! He would not conceal from himself that the last 
word had excited, even at the solemn moment when it was uttered, some 
score of feverish pulse-beats : but what of that! He would, upon reflec- 
tion, be cool as ice, obdurate as granite, to any advance from that quarter. 
Lucille had made a fool of him once, long ago, when he was poor and in- 
experienced, but now that he was rich—comparatively so, at least (two 
thousands crowns had been accumulated by Madame Truquet,—not to 
speak of the business and stock in trade), and, moreover, knew the worldy 
Lucille Dupré, vewue, if she entertained any thought. as his deceased re- 
lative’s words seemed to intimate, of hooking him for her second hus- 
band, was miserably mistaken: upon that point, she might depend, he was 
rock—adamant. 

Error, Monsieur Paul Verdot! A young and pretty widow, and es- 
pecially a French widow,—aware of how, and where, and when, she once 
drilled a ho’e in your susceptible heart, will, if it be worth her while, 
reopen the old wound in a way that all the defensive armour in the world 
can avail nothingagainst. It so fell out. Paul Verdot was standing at 
his shop-door one afternoon, smoking serenely, spite of the hurly-burly of 
fierce politics raging in all directions, of which he kept himself studiously 
aloof, when. all in a moment, a pair of eyes that had not their equals in 
all France, flashed upon him, and a voice which he bad never ceased to 
hear in his dreams, exclaimed, in its softest, sweetest tones, “ Bon jour 
citoyen Verdot. Ah! I see you do not remember old acquaintances so 
well asI do. I'm in want of a nice light pair of savots, and thought I 
might as well give you the preference.” . ' 

“ Lucille!’ exclaimed Paul, letting fall his pipe, and staggering back 
into his shop, asif struck by a blow. ‘A thousand pardons !—that is, I 
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mean, Madame Lucille Dupré, veuve,”’ he added, mechanically re ting a 
sentence that had been seldom out of his head since Madame Truquet’s 
death, some five months previously. 

“ Helas! yes, monsieur,” was the reply ; “and for nearly a twelve- 
month, now! A light, varnished pair,” Lucille added,--a bright smile 
chasing away the demure expression into which she had momentarily con- 
strained her features, as she seated herself, and extended one of the pret- 
tiest feet in Amiens for admeasurement. “ Not of that waggoner's size, 
my dear Paul,’’—-so far had Lucille Dupré, veuve, got already,—* not that 
veges size! Surely my foot is not such a monstrous one ? 

t’s my firm belief that citoyen Verdot did not, at that precise moment, 
know whether he stood upon his head or his heels, or the foot to which he 
had applied the measuring-stick was six or sixty inches long. Presently, 
however, he became more composed, the sabots were fitted, and the result 
of the meeting was, that half an hour had barely passed before Paul had 
once more offered bis hand to the Lucille who, in days gone by, had so 
scornfully rejected it. This occurred in the sitting-room at the rear of the 
shop, where the young widow had allowed Paul to induce her to take a 
glass of wine and some cake. ' : f 

“It’s very kind and generous of you,” replied Lucille,—a real emotion 
filling her eyes with tears as she spoke ; “but you were always kind and 
generous ; and I hope adversity has somewhat improved me. past 
wedded life was not a happy one, Paul; but with you,” she added, in a 
gayer tone, “I think I may venture to hope for——” 

We will skip, with the reader’s leave, the next two or three minutes, as 
non-essential to the story,—resuming the conversation when Lucille is re- 
adjusting her cap, which had been in some way slightly disordered, and 
putting on her gloves preparatory to Paul escorting her home. “ You 
will be charmed, Paul,” the young widow is saying, as she gives a final 
finger-twist to one of her dark curls, and turns smilingly away from the 
glass—* You will be charmed with my beautiful and gentle Lucille.’ 

“ Your own daughter?” exclaimed Paul, greatly surprised. 

Lucille seemed to hesitate, and her face flushed vividly—as Paul after- 
wards well remembered ; but she replied,—** Yes—I thought you might 
have been aware of that?” 

“Not I,” replied Paul. “But what then! I shall love all that be- 
longs to you, dear Lucille ; and we shall be happy, us three, I make no 
doubt, as people in a a fairy tale.” : 

Precisely one week from that day, Paul and Lucille were married ; and 
a very happy, prosperous ménage that at Numéro 13, Rue des Capuchins, 
proved fora considerable time : adversity had greatly improved Madame 
Verdot, than whom a more kind, pradent, notable, industrious wife, could 
scarcely be. She was soon able to manage the business, and guide the 
house much better than her husband could pretend to do, and everybody 
said Paul had obtained a jewel of a partner. He thought so himself; the 
brightest and most precious in the world,—but for one flaw therein, which, 
in hiseyes, gradually overgrew and dimmed its radiance. Lucille was, 
he felt, a dissembler, in one important particular at least; the child whom 
she kept in such rigorous seclusion,—always appearing restless and 
agitated if even he addressed a few words to her! What honest cause 
could there be for that? His grandmother’s warning of the deceptive. 
impenetrable character of the Borlase family constantly recurred to his 
mind spite of himself. Then the child, who appeared to be about six 
years of age. did not in the slightest degreeresemble either of her reputed 
parents. They had both olive complexions, and dark hair and eyes, 
whilst the young Lucille was a beautiful blonde, with finely-chiseled 
patrician features,—“ Like,” Paul would sometimes passionately murmur, 
‘like the haughty impress of himself with which a proud aristocrat might 
stamp with shame an honest family.”’ Worse than all, it came to Paul’s 
knowledge that his wife had received several letters through a private 
channel, with respect to which she would only, when questioned, say they 
came from a relative of her daughter’s, and did not in the slightest degree 
concern any one else, certainly not her husband. All this had an evil 

effect upon Paul Verdot’s habits. He began to frequent much more than 
he ought to have done a wine-shop near the Pont Neuf, kept by one 
Bontemps, and this led of course to fresh altercations with his wife. One 
morning after a late breakfast, during which he had listened in moody 
silence to his wife’s earnest remonstrances upon his growing habits of in- 
temperance, he raised his pale, almost haggard face, from the hands in 
which it had been buried, and looking at her with something of sad stern- 
ness, said,—** Lucille when we married, I gave you everything : I do not 
mean alone my worldly substance,—though that was considerable, and 
has been ever since, as you know, more yours than mine,—I gave you all ; 
—-my heart, my confidence, my every thought was and is open and plain 
to you. You cannot say the same Lucille; and yet must know it is the 
weight of the accursed secret you so jealously guard, that is sinking me 
in the abyss of low vice which I abhor as much as you do.” 

‘What accursed secret? Surely ; 

“The child!” cried Paul, starting to his feet, and addressing his wife 
with passionate and imploring voice and gesture. ‘“ Tell me in what way 
it is connected with you—who the mysteriouscorrespondent of yours is ; 
let me know the worst, if worst there be. I will bear anything for your 
sake, beloved Lucille,—even shame,—if you will be but frank and candid 
with your husband.” 

** Shame!” repeated the wife, rallying with the sting of the word. 
“* How dare you address such a word to me? I will tell you nothing.”’ 

* Then Tam a lost man!” exclaimed Paul; and seizing his hat he 
rushed out of the house, and in afew minutes was seated in the wine-shop. 
He was still there when evening fell, very early,—for the month was 
January, and the weather unusually dark and cold,—and had been drink- 
ing freely all day, when a message arrived from Madame Verdot, who 
wished to speak with him without delay. Paul rose sullenly and followed 
the messenger home. The establishment he found was closed, the work- 
peop'e dismissed, and his wife dressed as if going out. She wasvery pale 
and seemingly excited, but her manner was unusually kind and caressing. 
* Paul,” she said, laying her hand on his arm as he fell into a chair, “I 
am going out,—lI and the child: a fiaere is waiting for usat the back gate, 
and I shall not probably return for several hours.’’ The husband made no 
reply, and she went on: ‘I have given Jeannette leave to go home and I 
hope therefore you will not go out again. And, Paul,” added the wife, 
kissing his forehead, “I feel I have been much to blame in having any 
— from you, and I promise you that to-morrow you shall know 
all. 

‘To-morrow I shall know all, you promise ?” 

“IT do, solemnly. Aud now good-by for a while.” 

She went out, and presently Paul Verdot heard the smack of a whip 
and the sound of departiug wheels from outside the back-yard entrance. 
He sat for a considerable time in a sort of confused, dozy dream, but the 
fire getting low, he roused himself, raked the embers together, threw on 
two or three fresh logs, and reseated himself, his wife’s promise, as he de- 
scribed it, gradually warming about his heart: “I shall know all to-mor- 
row,” he audibly ejaculated, and as the words passed his lips, his eye fell 
upon the smouldering fragments of a letter, rendered visible in the far 
corner of the chimney-place by the renewed fire-light. To start up, seize 
it, and devour its coatents as far as they could be discerned,—for the fire 
had obliterated all but a few detached sentences,—was the work of a mo- 
ment. It was signed “ Auguste ;” and ~ chére Lucille” was implored not 
to lose a moment in coming with “ our child” to Selis, a hamlet about a 
league from Amiens, on the northern road, and to bring “as much silver 
money”’ and “ clothes” with her as possible, instant flight being impera- 
tive! The accursed words seemed to swim in fire before the frenzied gaze 
of the unfortunate man, and for a moment he was paralysed by the terri- 
ble discovery : for a moment only. “Infernal traitress!”’ he vociferated ; 
“ I know all ¢o-night and may reach you yet.” He then bounded up the 
stairs, found that several bags of écus, which he knew were there in the 
morning had been taken away, and that most of his wife’s clothes were 
gone. There needed no further confirmation of the letter; and in five 
minutes Paul Verdot was on the road to Selis—armed. 

it was about half-past eleven, according to Bontemps, when Paul Ver- 
dot returned to the wine-shop, He was as white as a corpse, and there 
was a large swelling on his forehead as if he had received a violent blow. 
or had fallen dowa and struck himself heavily, which he said was the case, 
He told Bontemps that his wife would not return till the morning, and as 
there was nobody at home, not the servant even, he felt so lonely that he 
wished to sleep at his, Bontemps’, house. This was acceded to, and he 
went to bed at once. Very early in the morning a message came from 
Madame Verdot, that breakfast was ready, and her husband anxiously 
waited for. Bontemps delivered the message himself to Paul, who stared 
whilst he spoke like a man in a dream, bat said nothing, got up, dressed 
himself, and went home. 

Paul Verdot, but for the strong shudder which passed over him as he 
encountered the surprised yet cheerful look of his wife, looked more like 
a stone image moving by automatic power than a living man. “ Sit down, 
dear Paul,” said Lucille, soothingly ; “ I have good news for thee. Ah! 
I see how it is,” she added; thou hast seen this piece of a letter which I 
found on the table. I dropped it last night, [ suppose; and it has 
put wicked thoughts in that jealous pate of thine. Never mind, I 
am now going to explain everything, and satisfactorily, too, as thou’lt 





" Brandy !”? gasped the husband, faintly ; “brandy!” It was given him ; 





and his wife, though apparently much astonished, proceeded: “ After 
all, ma foi, the explanation is a very simple one. The child was the 
daughter of the Comte and Comtesse Auguste de Vervay. They are 
proscrits, as you know ; and the child was confided to me under a solemn 
promise never to divulge its name to a living soul, for fear of those Paris 
bloodhounds. The countess has been long confined to her bed with illness, 
80 that they could not till lately leave the concealment they had found to 
attempt escaping from the country. That peril is now, however, sur- 
mounted, and they are, I trust, beyond the reach of their persecutors. The 
letter was, of course, from the count; the clethes were required for the 
disguise of the countess, and the silver money was also essential ; and see, 
mauvaise téte, here is the exchange I have made,” added Lucille, who had 
a keen eye to the main chance, displaying, with great glee, several jewels, 
evidently of great value. 

The mental pallor of Paul Verdot’s countenance had not been in the 
slightest degree diminished by his wife’s revelation, to which he only faint- 
ly replied by saying, ‘“‘Go on—go on. What more ?”’ 

“What more! Parbleu, that surely isenough? There is nothing else 
to say that I know of, except that the Chevalier Meudon, a friend of the 
count’s, who has been living perdu, not far from the back of our premises, 
and who has frequently slept in-the stable, unknown to you, when appre- 
hensive he was beset, will, I fear, find it difficult to get off, as the count in- 
formed me pursuers had obtained a hint of his hiding-place. I thought it 
possible he might have sought shelter here last night, and that was one 
reason I sent everybody away, and asked you to stop at home, who, I knew, 
would never betray a poor hunted fugitive. But, heavens, Paul what is 
the matter? Help! help! My God, he is dying!” 

He was not dying, but rapidly losing consciousness ; which, however, a 
glass of brandy restored sufficiently to enable him to say, in a husky, rapid 
voice: “ Listen, Lucille, and hear how your accursed secret has destroyed 
me. I found that fragment of a letter, pursued you to Selis, and could 
nowhere find you there. I returned, crazed in mind, utterly crazed ; 
for | swallowed brandy at every cabaret upon the road. I burst into this 
room, and, reclining upon the canapé there, saw the figure of a man asleep. 
In my phrenzy Lrushed at, grappled with him, and was grappled in return. 
A fierce terrific conflict ensued. Several times I dashed him on the floor, 
and at last I received this blow upon the forehead, which rendered me in- 
sensible. How long I remained so I know not. The cold air revived me. 
I got upon my feet, procured a light and saw that I had killed my an- 
tagonist, who was stone dead. It’s useless screaming, Lucille. In my 
horror and distraction, I hit upon the mad expedient of placing the body 
in a sack, bearing it forth in the dark night, and casting it into the Somme. 
I did so, amidst, as I distinctly heard, the mocking laughter of demons— 
human devils they were not, or I should have been pursued. Ah! all is 
known, and I am lost!’ 

The entrance of a sergeant of the communal guard was simultaneous 
with this last exclamation of Paul Verdot. “ Don’t be alarmed, my 
friends,’’ said the sergeant; “I have called upon a slight matter of form, 
nothing more. But upon my word, citoyen Verdot, that was a droll freak 
last night.’ There must have been an unusually large number of petit 
verres in that head of yours to have put suchafancy there. Shall I tell?” 
continued the merry functionary, winking, and jerking his head towards 
Lucille, as he offered Paul his snuff-box. 

“ Yes—to be sure,” stammered Paul, utterly confounded. ‘ What do 
you mean ?”” 

“ Figurez-vous, citoyenne,’’ said the sergeant, blandly addressing 
Lucille, “ this charming husband of yours, who is, however, not a bad fel- 
low, let me admit par parenthése, coming home in such a state, you being 
absent, as we know, that upon finding, decently laid out upon thiscanapé, 
the dead body of-——”’ 

“Dead body? Grand Dieu !” 

“ Dead body, parbleu/ that of the proscrit Meudon ; and as dead, I’ll 
warrant, as Louis Capet; killed by a couple of bullets from the patriotic 
muskets of two of our armed citizens, who had started the aristocrat from 
his lair; which bullets, however, did not prevent him from crawling into 
and striving to conceal himself in your premises, citoyen Verdot, as if he 
knew them well, added the sergeant, with a certain air of menace, not, 
happily, difficult to mollify. “ Merci citoyenne: your health—dam! but 
this brandy is excellent! Another glass? Well, yes; as you say, the 
weather is bitterly cold this morning. Well, madame, as I was saying, 
what does your amiable husband do whilst we are gone to procure means 
of fetching the corpse, but come in, pop it into a sack, carry it off, and 
pitch it into the Somme! Did you ever hear ofsuch a droll dog, eh? But, 
seriously, you will come by-and-by to the Hotel de Ville, citoyen, and 
sign the proces verbal, or there may be difficulty in apportioning the re- 
ward, which is handsome. Be it so, madame,—I cannot refuse a lady ; 
though really, three glasses, one after the other, is—-no matter. Here is 
our glorious Republic, one and indivisible! And now, my friends au 
revoir.” 

As the door closed, the husband and wife threw themselves with bursting 
sobs into each other’s outstretched arms; and Lucille, as soon as her 
choking utterance permitted, whispered, brokenly : “ Never, never, Paul, 
shall there again be an unshared secret between us!” 








A FLAT COUNTRY. 


Gravelines! Dear, dull, delightful old town! “Ifyou want to go to 
the sink of the earth,’’ an unpoetical friend said to me one day, “ you have 
only to travel as far as Gravelines. If a man has committed any crime, 
short of murder, he will be sufficiently punished by being transported for 
three months to Gravelines. The soldiers who are sent to Gravelines 
suicide themselves on their way thither. Of all dull holes in the world, 
Gravelines is the double dullest.” Who, with an ordinary amount of per- 
verseness, could resist visiting such a tempting spot as that? Not I, 
for one, at least. To Gravelines I went. There I made a purchase of the 
principal “ Boot and choe meker’’ of the town, whose display of learning 
may be accounted for by the fact that a place with more than five thou- 
sand inhabitants, cannot boast of a single bookseller’s shop. The nearest 
approach to any Temple of the Muses is a circulating library, where gro- 
ceries are also vended. At one counter you may hire a heart-stirring novel, 
and at the other buy the tallow dip which is to enable you to peruse it at 
night. The country about Gravelines is excessively flat. Ifit be not the 
flattest in the world, I do not know where you will find a flatter. Most 
plains have a gentle and perceptible undulation ; but the neighbourhood 
of t:e lower Aa is as level as a lake of quicksilver. Water runs there, not 
because it feels in itself any tendency to move, but because other water 
is pushing it behind. You have visible proof that the earth is a globe, by 
seeing a church spire, which you left ever so long ago, peeping half above 
the edge of the horizon, like a distant ship far out atsea. After Lhad been 
walking for leagues, over this interminable billiard table. a friendly native 
undertook to do me the honours of his paradise. Oh no! he said, this was 
not marsh. Stagnant ditches and pollard willows were, nevertheless, con- 
spicuously abundant. And then, again, it was rich, rich, rich! The flax, 
and hemp, and wheat, and escourgeon, (four-rowed barley, in patois 
“sucreon’’), and colza, and beans! His country was very, very rich ; 
rich like everything. 

“ Yes” said I a little out of temper, “it is rich like everything and flat 
like everything. Ofall the flat places I have ever seen”— 

“You are right!’ he answered proudly ; “itis really flat. It is the 
most beautiful country that can possibly exist. Tens! tiens ! Look at 
our roads, look at our paStures, look at our soil, look at our crops. Oh 
no, this is not marsh!” 

Those are the sort of observations you will get, ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, if you talk to a Frenchman about the beauty of any coun- 
try. The scenes which delight an English tourist, have but feeble charms 
in the eyes of the French in general. They look, and yawn, and then turn 
their heads aside, with “ Bah oui!” It is an accidented country, nota 
beautiful one. By a beau pays a Frenchmen understands a dull, fertile, 
monotonous district. This Beautiful isirrevocably divorced from the Sub- 
lime. Norway and Switzerland are, with him, in general, the reverse of 
beau; while portions of the Contentin (a nook in the west of Normandy) 
fill his enthusiastic mouth with notes of admiration. His most admired 
landscapes might be taken for bits cut out of Holland, or Norfolk marshes 
out on a coutineatal tour. Beautiful, certainly, in their way. Abundance 
is unquestionably beau, even if it involves an abundance of eels and frogs. 
The principal scarcity in such beautiful sites, is a sufficient supply of 
good and drinkable water. Rain-water preserved in cisterns is the best 
they have to offer you; and even that uninviting beverage occasionally 
runs short. 4 dak 

It sounds like a paradox to state that an extensive district, lying in great 
measure below high-water mark, should be safer from occasiona inunda- 
tious than many spots of higher ground. But there is such a network of 
canals, egouts, watergands and ditches, crossing and running parallel to 
each other at various Boeke. with so serviceable an apparatus of locks and 
floodgates distributed over so vast a surface, that one portion of the aquatic 
labyrinth is made to ease another which bappens to be too hardly pressed, 
and serious or long-continued inconvenience but seldom occurs. Curious 
problems in hydrology (or the watery art) are here often to be seen in- 
geniously solved. Two streamsrun across each other at slightly different 
elevations ; yet both vontrive to flow on their course, without interming- 





ling witb, or flooding each other. A syphon conducts the more 
brook under the bed of the upper reviere ; and a lock placed at 
of crossing provides the means of boat communication. Another, 
is the Pont sans pareil, or Unparalleled Bridge, built in 1752, 
admirable work of utility. It isa hemispherical dome of stone, 
four opposite openings are pierced, to allow four canals to form @. 
beneath it. Four cross roads meet in the centre above, leading 
localities of the lower basin ofthe Aa. The Chemin de Fer 
(rome the foot of this remarkable construction ; but the wa 

ttle as ble of a foreign country, is, to travel through it by 

The other morning, the frogs of the Aa performed their part 
not to be easily forgotten. I had overheard a good-looking, smart 
farmeress, chattering away in the middle of an inn-yard about so 
other which she had brought in her petticoat. As that was not any con 
cern of mine, I passed on, and paid no further attention. But while“ 
fiuishing my breakfast in the salle a manger, the hostess, knowing the in- 
quisitive instincts of the English, stepped in and told me that a large» 
party of country-folks had just arrived to spend the (Féte) day, and that 
one of the females was then preparing a mess of frogs for dinner. Would 
I like to see the process? Following her guidance, I entered a sort of 
scullery where madame was hard at work with her sleeves turned back, a ” 
knife in one hand, and a frog in the other. She was standing before a 
small kitchen table, usually devoted to scraping carrots and g pota- 
toes, but now loaded with a sack of considerable size, made, sure enou r 
by stitching up the bottom of a common every day petticoat, and toll of 
living frogs. She gave them no time to cry for quarter, as she whipped 
them one by one out of their woollen limbo. How she cut each 
two, flayed him alive, and chopped his feet off, is too dreadful to be told. 
“ But,” said I, in disgust and astonishment, “ these are not the right sort 
of frogs to eat! These are only the common ditch-frog. They ought to 
have a bright green raie all down the middle of their back.’—“ Bah / bah’? 
she answered, with a horrid laugh ; “They are bon, bon, bon! We'll look 
out for the others by and bye.’”’ She wasso pretty, and so fierce, that she 
put me in mind of the female Ghoule in the Arabian Nights; and I dared’ 
not offer any further remonstrance, lest she should turn her slaughtering 
propensities upon myself. Meanwhile, the work proceeded briskly. 

I retreated with a shudder, and went my way, wishing the frog-eaters 
of the Aa a better appetite than mine. 
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ALLAN RAMSAY AND JOHN GAY. 


AN IMAGINARY DIALOGUE. 


Ramsay, Walk in, Mr. Gay ; walk in. Eh, but I’m blithe to see ye to- 
day. Walk in to the fire, sir, and—— 

Gay. Awarm welcome! Were I yaur enemy, Mr. Ramsay, I should 
suppose you meant in reality to heap coals of fire on my head. 

#. I'm no such a Christiar yet, sir. But I’m real glad to see ye ; and I 
hope it don’t prove me your enemy because I tell ye the truth, 

G. And I’m proud to visit you, sir, and with all the hearty feeling due 
from one shepherd in the Bucolics to another-—-from Melibceus to Tityrus 
—from the poet of the Shepherd’s Week to him of the Gentle Shepherd. 
And, welcome as your kindness has already made me, I’m sure I be 
all the more welcome, as bringing friendly inquiries and messages from 
Mr. Pope and other friends, and, let me say, admirers. 

R. That’s just a grand speech, and ye’ll be making me too proud for a 
bookseller before ye’ve done. Andso Mr. Pope wasthinking of me? And 
when did ye leave London, Mr. Gay? Ye’ll be from Queensberry House’ 
just now? And did ye find me out easily?—though I’m well enough 
known here, for the matter of that—and then there’s the sign, which it’s 
hard for a poet to miss, seeing it upholds the immortal pair, Ben Jonson 
and Drummond. I’! warrant, ye’d no great trouble in hunting me out? 

eu the least. The man who guided me—a cadie, as I think you 
call him—— 

R. Ay, cawdie ; and so ye’d a cawdie to pilot ye here? 

G. Yes ; and as I was going to add, the man seemed to know all about 
you, and your business, and your poetry , and your prospects, and your 
connections, as indeed he did about every one else’s, small and great, in 
the good city. 

R. Ou ay ; they’rea set of pawky chiels. And he’d be telling ye no 
good of me, the drucken carle ? 

G. He told me no kind of harm of you, Mr. Ramsay, unless you think it 
harm to tell me about your apprenticeship at the wig-maker’s. 

R. Ne’er a bit : 


Born to nae lairdship, mair’s the pity, 





Yet denizen of this fair city. 


Na, na, I’m not tobe angered by gibes about wig-making—— 

G. Nor am I the man to gibe you about it. My own youth was partly 
spent behind the counter—that of a silk-mercer in the Strand—although 

have the blood of the ancient Le Gays in my veins. 

R. And so have I, man ; so have 1—that’s to say, not of the Le Gays, 
but (quite as good, you’ll allow) of the auld house of Dalhousie, besides a 
claim on the Douglases themselves. 

G. You’ve Derbyshire kindred, too, I believe, sir? 

R. ThatI have. From Derbyshire came my mother’s father to oversee 
Lord Hopetoun’s mines in Crawford Muir. My father’s father was a 
writer here, and with a stomach above wig-making. But what of that? 
Am I not now poet as well as bookseller? and with too plenty brains, I 
hope, to wince at recollections of a barber’s block ; for, ye ken— 

The fabric of my mind, 
*Tis mair to mirth than grief inclined : 
I rather choose to laugh at folly, 
Than shew dislike by melancholy— 
Proud to be thought a comic poet, 
’ And let a judge of numbers know it— 
like yourself, Mr. Gay. You and I have more than once rowed in the 
same boat, as brother bards. If you’ve writ fables, I’ve writ rhyming 
tales ; you’ve had many a fling at Whigs and Whiggery, and they say my 
homage (at the Easy Club) tothe king owre the water has nigh put m 
craig in peril : and then again, as you have your play of the Beggar’s 
Opera and your pastoral of the Shepherd’s Week. so have I my pastoral 
play of the Gentle Shepherd. But your shepherds and mine differ a 
little. 

G. More than a little. Yours are seriously and poetically presented, 
with all the sentiment and refinement proper to a classical performance, 
not without alarge space being given, however, to the humours naturally 
incident to such a subject—much of the effect of which we Englishmen 
must lose, from our want of acquaintance with. the peculiar dialect. My 
pastorals were writ in quite another mood, for they were merely designed 
as satires on those of Mr. Ambrose Philips, who—— 

R. Ou ay, 1 ken: the bard, as Mr. Pope says— 

The bard whom pilfered pastorals renown, 

Who turns a Persian tale for half-a-crown, 

Just writes to make his barrenness appear, 

And strains from hard-bound brains eight lines a year. 
And yet yon’s the man whose pastorals Mr. Tickell calls the finest in the 
language! Mr. Tickell—save us!—who himself has writ so beautiful a 
ballad as Colin and Lucy, and so ought to know better. - 

G. I was saying that my own pastorals had no very high or poetical 
aim : my shepherdesses, as I warned the reader, are not to be found idly 
piping on oaken reeds, but milking the kine, tying up the sheaves or 
driving the hogs to their sties—— 

R. Wow, but that would ill suit my “ gentle” Patie, or his Peggy. 

G. No, indeed. My sort of shepherd is no baronet’s heir, nor sprig of 
Ambrosian gentility ; he sleeps not under myrtle shades—— 

R. Troth, and no more does mine. But ye’ll be flinging at Mr. Ambrose, 
not at Patie, 

G. Mine sleeps under a hedge, and will gape by the yard and by the 
hour at Jack Pudding, in his party-coloured jacket, and Punch’s feats, and 
the raree-shows at a village fair. My Colin Clout stands staring like an 
oaf, hungry and in love; while Marian, the parson’s maid, warms his 
broth in a sooty pot (not without burning her red paws the while), and 
thickens the mess with crumbled bread, and makes it so savoury, that she 
has to beseech him— 

Ah, love me more, or love thy pottage less. 
Fancy your Jenny having to make any such appeal to Sir William Wor- 
thy’z son. Mr. Pope, by the way, is curious to see Habbie’s How, and 
judge for himself how far there is truth as well as poetry in your drama- 
tise persone, 

R. Mr. Pope will have stumbled often enough, I’m fearing, at some of 
thae hard words used by Glaud and Symon. It’ll have gone far to spoil 
his relish of the poem. Faith, I’d be glad, though, to take Mr. Pope him- 
self to the bonny Pentlands, and spend a lang summer’s day, under a lift 
of unclouded blue, among the flowery holms and green braes of Habbie’s 
How ; while I explained to him all the words that need a glossary, and 
let him hear them spoken in the pure accent of the natives—whether bare- 
foot lasses, spreading their clothes beside a “ trotting burnie ;” or pipin 
shepherds, tenting their flock on the gowans ; of an auld wife spinn ng a 





the sunny end of her green rove be ; ora pair of lyart noddles en in 
acrack about the price of black-cattle and wool—— 
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4 ‘re right in supposing us puzzled by some of your lines ; and, 
ana ta = as a ey Mr. Pope to learn from your own mouth 
meaning of a few hundred such. Many a guess we’ve laughingly 

at them—many a leap in the dark, which only left us floundering. 
Eb, but that’s fine! D’ye mind, now, any of the words that gar’d ye 


pat? 


? 
G. Spang’—spang? One my life, that’s on of them. 

R. And yet ye was talking just now, your own self, of spang in the 
dark! Man, but yours is a short memory ! 

G. Pardon me, I said “ leap”—many a leap in the dark. 

R. —- or spang, a’s ane. Come away ; think of another. 

G. Well, we had a long discussion as to the natural history of a tappit- 
hen—where that bird is to be met with, and whence its title ? 

R. Ha! ha! ha! The bird, said ye? Ye shall see and handle her this 
very day; and blithe I’d be were Mr. Pope and Dr. Swift of the party, 
and each should be welcome toa whole tappit-hen to his own cheek ; and, 
properly stuffed, I warrant they’d make no bones of her. 

G. Mr. Pope’s appetite is so small, that I question whether even your 
bracing air and your hearty hospitality would enable him t» eat the platter 
clean of this rara avis. 

R. And had he ne’er a tooth in his head, nor power to digest a grouse’s 
wing, he might finish off the tappit-hen—just as one of your braw country- 
men jovially says :— 

I cannot eat but little meat— 
My stomach is not good ; 

But sure I think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood 


G. Oho! so the hen’s not a bird of the air, after all, buat-—— 

R. Just a quart-stoup, Scots. 

G. And a hen’s a hen with you, as with us? ’ 

R. Ye’ll mean a howtowdy? Ou ay. But, hark’ee, Mr. Gay: here’s the 
new edition of the Gentle Shepherd; take it home with you, and mark 
all the troubles ye meet with in your pilgrimage, and we’ll have a grand 
clearing off of them all at one sitting, over a howtowdy and a tappit-hen 

hich last, I promise ye, will not be filled with swats. Eh! and what’s 
the matter now ? 

G. Swats, Mr. Ramsay ; and pray what are they? 

R. What are they? Man, it’s singular, is swats. 

G. Very singular, indeed. And what may its singularity portend? 

R. Just small ale. But, come away to the window, Mr. Gay—come 
away, quick. D’ye ken yon lady getting out of the sedan? Save us! 
she'll be coming up here, about poor Sir John Vanbrugh’s unfinished 
comedy ; but no, she’s making for Sandy Macleod’s the goldsmith—— 

G. i believe we passed the same lady in the Canongate ; and if so, it’s 
the one pointed out by my cadie as 7 Eglintoun. 

R. Right; the countess herself. We're grand friends ever since I 
dedicated my magnum opus to her ; and, O man! but she’s real taste in 

try. I mind her well as Miss Kennedy ; but everybody knew her for 
future countess, ever since the day that a hawk, with the earl’s name 
_on its bells, alighted on her shouder although there was a countess at the 


time. 

G. They tell a story, too, I believe, about the earl’s willingness to part 
with the latter in favour of her younger and six-feet-high successor. 

R. Ye’ll mean the earl’s answer to old Sir Archy Kennedy ; and it’s 
a true story, as well’sa good one. Ye see, that poor body—not but his 
verses are clever—Sir John Clerk of Penicuik, was one of Miss Susanna’s 
suitors—in the number whereof Penelope was nothing to her--and had tried 
hard for Sir Archy’s consent, and very nearly got it too. But Sir Archy 

med to talk over the proposal with his old crony the earl, and says 

his lordship: Bide a wee, Sir Archy ; my wife’s unco sickly.” And Sir 
Archy did bide his time, and soon there was a funeral at the earl’s, and 
after the funeral a wedding, at which Sir Archy figured as the auld earl’s 
father-in-law. There’s no woman in Edinburgh to compare with the 
countess, and only her own daughters come near her. And then her wit! 
it’s just charming to talk with her—a thing I often do—for she loves books 
and poets all, and has paid me more than one compliment to prove it. 
Did ye ever hear of the basket of fruit she sent me ? 

G. Really, Mr. Ramsay, my memory’s short ; and—-possibly—you 
understand —— 

R. Ou ay; but it was just this—in return for the fruit, I sent her a 
stanza with this conceit : 

Now, Priam’s son, ye may be mute, 
For I can bauldly brag wi’ thee ; 
Thou to the fairest gave the fruit— 
The fairest gave the fruit to me. 


G. Aha! to be sure, I do remember now. And—ahem!—was there 
not, by the by—ahem!—a malicious stanza writ by one of our English wits 
on the model of yours? 

R. Ha! ha! ha! and why beat about the bush, man? If Mr. Budgell 
had malice in writing it, I bear none when I think of it ; and can quote 
it ore rotundo, with as good-will as I spout my own— 

As Juno fair, as Venus kind 

She may have been who gave the fruit ; 
But had she had Minerva’s mind, 

She ’d ne’er have given ’t to such a brute. 

G. It may be some consolation to know—though I see you are too 
merry over the matter to need it—that this said Mr. Budgell, once 
an admired writer in the Spectator, is now notorious all over 
the town for spleen and the very gall of bitterness. Poor fellow, he lost 
twenty thousand pounds by the South-sea Bubble ; and there I can feel for 
him, for I, too, lost just the same sum. But at least I’m not soured and 
savage, as he is. Mr. Pope he has been pleased to lampoon of late ; and 
indeed, hardly a respectable name has escaped his insolence. But see— 
who’s that grave gentleman taking off his hat to the countess? I should 
know his face—— 

R. And so should I, for the face of a ——; but never mind, he’s a 
double faced fellow yon, and lets follk see only the best of the two, though 
that’s none too handsome, at least to all who agree with me in 

Well judging a sour heavy face 
Is not the truest mark of grace. 

R. Surely I’ve seen him at Mr. Pope’s, Is it not Mr. Erskine? 

R. Ay, ay ; James Erskine of Grange, or Lord Grange—one of the 
first Pharisees in broad Scotland, who thanks Heaven he is not as other 
folks are; while they may thank Heaven they’re not as he is, if all tales 
be true. He’s taken up the cause of the fellows who cry out against my 
circulating library, and declares I’m corrupting and ruining the people by 
lending out plays and story-books ; and he’s still doing his best with the 
provost and bailies to stop my doings. Well, he’d need of a character for 

morality fromsome means or other ; for strange thingsare laid to his charge. 
It’s thought there’ll be a grand clash between him and his wife before 
long ; it’s been a cat-and-dog business for some time—and ifhe’s got craft, 
she’s got spirit, as one might*expect in a daughter of Chiesly of Dalry. 
Between such a pair, things will be worse before they can be better. 

G. And pray, sir, do many of the Edinburgh gentlemen support this 
— to your library ? 

Not enough, at anyrate, to gain their purpose. I’ve beaten them 
more than once already, angry and violent as they are ; and I mean one 
of these days to build a theatre, and have plays acted in spite of them all. 
Some of them are poor envious poetasters, who grudge me my evergreens 
—some of them stiff, solemn “ professors,” what we call the “ godly 
plants of the Bowhead”—troth, the West Bow just swarms with such——and 
some others, hate me for not going along with their stupid Whiggery, and 
for loving better to sing from my heart, The King shall enjoy his own 
agam, than to drawl through my nose The Sulemn League and Cove- 
nant. Bitt they have all along denounced the playactors at the old 
house in the Tennis Court, of whom Mr. Dryden said : 

With bonny Blue cap there they act all night, 
For Scotch half-crowns—in English, threepence hight ; 
and still worse have fared the performances in Carrubber’s Close, under 
Signora Violante and Tony Alston, for whom I wrote a prologue, and 
whom the Society of High Constables have not ceased worrying yet. But 
this library of mine, Mr. Gay, is doing wonders in favour of a theatrical 
taste ; and I look to be toasted hereafter, for my part, ina Revolution of 
“pious, glorious, and immortal memory.” Ye should see the demand 
there is often under the rose, ye ken—for the so-called “ abominable stage- 
plays,” of which I keep a fine collection ; and how my leddy this, and the 
-Fespectable laird o’ that, keep sending backwards and forwards for some- 
thing of Steele’s or Congreve’s, or your own. I suspect Lord Grange 
himself gets them in an underhand way. 

G. Mr. Ramsay, why are the gentleman at the Cross yonder making 
way so promptly for some one to ? Isee no one of quality coming. 

D’ye no see yon shabby carle, though , with the hat owre his eyes? 
. &. aith, I do—and the wide passage they one and all leave him. Who 


R. May ye never be closer acquent with him, sir! It’s Jock Dalgleish, 
and master of the ceremonies in the Grassmarket. He’s small 

ys see, to sing out “Noli me tangere” as he goes along. Even at 

the kirk, he’s sure of a pew to himself; and if the poor body bides the 
sacrament, they give him a table to himself, too, after all good Christians 


have left the sanctuary. Jock’s been a decent man in his time, and has 
mixed in good company ; but he’!! not do that again. We'll hope for him 
a better monument. though, than the Hangman’s Craig. 
G, And what may that 
R. You and I'll lave a walk in the King’s Park, and ye’ll see it for 
ourself, It’s just a rock from which one of Jock’s predecessors flung 
himself in despair; the man was a prodigal son, and had so wasted his 
goods, of which he once had plenty, that he was fain to take this office, and 
et his bread by officiating at the gallows. But he could not forbear play- 
ng the gentleman whiles, and would go in good clothes and join the gol- 
fers, on Bruntsfield Links. Here he was found out one day, and driven off 
with hooting and curses. Next day, his corpse was found at the foot of 
what is since called the Hangman’s Craig.—But there goes one who, they 
say, risks a close acquaintance with the executioner ; yon gray-haired—— 
G. Why, that’s Lord Lovat, surely. Him with the Highlanders you 
D) 
“R. Ay, ay; Macshemus himself, with his gillies. How grim he 
looks, shaking that quiet chield Duncan Forbes by the hand! They’re 
braw friends, though : and auld Simon does well to keep in with such as 
that Duncan body. Eh, the pawky auld double-dealer! only look to him, 
Mr. Gay—look to him hugging and fondling one after another he meets, 
and they, most of them, feeling uncomfortable under the fifth rib. 

G. Well, the dap wears on, I have an engagement to keep at Mrs. 
Jane Hall’s, who, by the by, keeps excellent claret-—— 

R. All in good time for Jenny Ha’s: sit ye down, man, and I’ll call for 
the tappit-hen we spoke of. Save us! to think of your not knowing the 
tappit-hen, and you a dweller with the Queensberry folk. Tut, man, sit 
ye down : plenty time for your trysting at Jenny Ha’s. 





GENTLEMEN IN HISTORY. 


Cicero defines the Gentiles as those whose ancestors had always been 
free, and who had never forfeited their civil rights as citizens; therefore 
the expression sine gente meant those who were ignoble by parentage. 
Thus the gentleman was originally a slave-master, who prided himself 
upon a broad distinction between his free blood and the base blood of his 
dependents. But the gentleman in those days had many attributes of 
true gentility. He was an educated man; he had polished and gentle 
manners at home, and was as brave as alion abroad on the field of 
battle. Compared with the p/eds whom he trod under foot he 
was a scholar, and a man with noble aspirations. First, then, the 
gentleman in his very early me was not altogether unlike Cincinnatus. 
In this period of his existence he dropped the plough-handle to lead the 
Roman legions. He led them to victory, then put aside the sword, and 
went on with the furrow in which he had left his plough. The trumpets 
of Rome had no magic notes for him: he was a simple-minded man who 
did his duty, and was satisfied with the congratulation of his own heart. 
The gentleman did not, however, long continue to resemble Cincinnatus. 
He moulded himself to suit the times. For many years he was understood 
to be a man sprung from a gentle stock, whose necessities did not require 
labour (except on the battle-field) ; who would not brook an insult ; who 
valued his honour more than his life ; and whose manners were in accord- 
ance with those of his contemporary leaders of fashion. He had a stronger 
admiration for personal courage than for the most splendid scholarship : 
he loved a strong arm better than a subtle brain. His lady-love preferred 
to see him a bleeding knight at her feet rather than a philosopher con- 

uering thought in his closet. And, even now, how many gentle hearts 
think of him, and wigh that he were here, in this present century, with the 
broken lance buried in his side. He did not learn to read then, but he sat 
a horse exquisitely. 

Presently he began to give a careless glance occasionally at the myste- 
rious letters and the curious crotchets which, hitherto, he had left in con- 
tempt to the care of monks and traders. About this time the gentleman 
grew into something not remotely resembling that Howard, Earl of Sur- 
rey, distinguished by Camden as “ the first nobleman that illustrated his 
high birth with the beauty of learning ;”’ who contrived to spread abroad 
the power of his lance, and to defy the world to find a fairer woman than 
his Geraldine. Amid all this noise and bombast—this love-sickness and 
this lance-breaking, he managed to write verses that smoothed with Ital- 
ian grace the rugged English of the old fathers. Camden repeats of him: 
‘‘He was acknowledged to be the gallantest man, the politest lover, and 
the completest gentleman of his time.” He and his co-gentles lived in a 
time when the civilised states were struggling to emerge from the barbar- 
isms of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries—when the study of law was 
coming into rivalry with the practice of arms—when the rude pomp of 





ancient chivalry was giving way before more rational manners—-and Pe- 
trarch’s songs were drowning the savage din of shields and lances. At 
this time the gentleman began to show faint signs of weakness, signs in- 
deed that did not in the least rafse fearsfor his safety. And, true enough, 
he recovered sufficiently to display his ancient lineage ; to dabble many 
times in blood ; to play false to many women ; tokick aside the alphabet 
and the grammar ; and to love liquor. But he had, taken altogether, im- 
proved vastly. He began to keep his hands clean from slaughter, and 
even to pride himself on the appointments of his apparel. 

About this stage in his career the gentleman often put aside his sword 
and lance, to take up the courtier’s wand of office—even to throw down 
his cloak that his sovereign’s feet might not be soiled. All these were 
signs of approaching dissolution. Men began to meddle with him, and to 
ask impertinent questions about his qualifications. All his long, lone life 
he had been accustomed to work out his own will with his own sword ; to 
assault any dependent with whom he felt displeased ; and, in other ways, 
to prove his gentility; but now, it seemed, men were arising to doubt 
whether the little plebeian, in his coarse swaddling clothes, was not the 
natural equal of the little patrician muffled in lace ?—whether, by dint of 
hard study and natural intelligence, little pled might not be a better 
gentleman than little patrician? These questions were raised when the 
gentleman of the old leaven was visibly declining, day by day ; when 
coarse oaths no longer fell from his lips; when he could not consume his 
full quantity of sack ; when rust had gathered upon the points of his lan- 
ces; and when his dependents forgot to place their necks under his gen- 
tlemanly foot. In this melancholy time of the gentleman’s existence, men 
began to sum into one dreadful catalogue the dreadful deeds of which he 
had been guilty. They allowed that, in the intervals to which I have re- 
ferred—when he became conspicuous for occasional grace or shining vir- 
tue—he had done great good to the State ; but when, against these few in- 
tervals of light they began to unfold the dark shadows that belonged to the 
older years of his existence, he began to be looked upon as a monstrosity. 
It was said that he had committed all the worst actions of a thousand 
years ; that he had seldom respected the women of whose graces he had 
pretended to say pretty things; that he had sacked cities; had turned his 
sword against the people ; had subjected the interests of tens of thousands 
to his avarice ; had blinded the eyes of the many, that only he and his 
might take advantage of sunlight. This was a terrible stage in the ca- 
reer of the gentleman: a stage to which the present gentleman sometimes 
looks back with a feeling of profound commiseration. 

About the year sixteen hundred and twenty Henry Peachum published 
Tie Compleat Gentleman ; and ten years afterwards Richard Brathwait 
gave to the world his English Gentleman. Brathwait, in his dedicatory 
preface, holds virtue to be “ the greatest signal and simbol of gentry;” 
while Henry Peachum discoursed learnedly on the heraldric distinctious of 
gentility. Brathwait says that the gentlemen is rather manifested “by 
goodness of person than by greatnesse of place.” “For, however,” he 
continues, “ the vulgar honour the purple more than the person, descent 
more than desert, title than merit—that adulterate gentility which degene- 
rates from the worth of her ancestors derogates likewise from the birth of 
her ancestors. And there be such whose infant effeminacie, youthful de- 
licacie, or native liberty, has estranged them from the knowledge of moral 
or divine mysteries : so as they may be well compared to the ostrich, who 
(as the naturall historian reports) hath the wings of an eagle, but never 
mounts : so have these the eagle wings of contemplation, being indued 
with the intellectual! faculties of a reasonable soul ; yet either intangled 
with the lightnesses of vanity, or trashed with the heavy poises of selfe-con- 
ceit and singularitie, they never mount above the verge of sensuall pleas- 
ure.” So far back, then, as the reign of Charles the First men began to 
assert—-to the extreme annoyance of the gentleman—that refinement and 
moral rectitude were the chief attributes of gentility ; that a man might 
have a great many quarterings and a great many vulgarities; be the son 
of a lord and the son of a sot. 

At this time the vigour of the gentleman began to decline ; “ Iam here,” 
said Brathwait, “ to tender unto your honour’s judicious view a gentle- 
man quite of another garbe: one, whom education hath made formall 
enough, without apish formalitie, and conceiving enough without selfe- 
admiring neie. A good Christian in devout practising, no lesse than 


zealous professing ; yet none ofthe forward’st in discoursing of religion. For 
hee observes (as long experience hath brought him to bea judicious obser- 
ver (that discourse of religion hath so occupied the world, asit hath well near 
driven the practice thereof out of the world. He esteemes such only happy 
who are of that number whom the world accounts fooles, but God wise men. 
He observes the whole fabricke of humane power, and he concludes with the 





preacher : Ecquid tam vanum! He notes how the flesh, becoming obe- 





dient, behaveth herselfe as a faithful servant to the soule : this governeth, 
the other is governed ;—this commandeth, the other obeyeth. This is the 
gentleman whom I have presumed to recommend to your protection ;—and 
to you he makes recourse, not so much for shelter as honour : for his title 
it exempts him from servile bashfulness,—being an English gentleman.” 
And then he continues to rate the ancient gentleman on his haughtiness 
to the “ groundlings.” He reminds him of his follies and his sensual de- 
basement, and tells him, after Phavorinus, that they who suck sows’ milk 
will love wallowing in the mire. 

All these hard things the gentleman of the olden time could not take in 
good part. He felt that hisexd was approaching ; that for him and for 
those like him, these subtle reasons and poor phantasies of poetic minds 
were not proper food ; and so he laid aside his lance, broke up his helmet, 
lowered the crest that had never quivered before a foe, gave his gauntlets 
to his servants, his jewelled sword-handle to his mistresses, his drinking cup 
to his oldest retainer, and with a proud look, expired. 

The modern gentleman was born in an age of millinery, to succeed the 
ancient gentleman. In his greenest youth he had the milliner’s taste of 
Charles the Second, the spirit and grace of Rochester, and the Vices of 
both. He only wanted virtue to make him perfect. Yet, had he been 
virtuous, the gentleman in those days would have cut a sorry figure at 
Court. At one moment he actually did threaten to become virtuous and 
patriotic ; but he was warned by the axe that gleamed over the heads of 
Algernon Sidney and Lord William Russell. He prided himself on his 
smart sayings. He took particular pride in personal adornment ; adopted 
satins and lace and powder, and wore patches. Buteven then, in his fool- 
ish youth, he was a visible improvement upon the older gentleman. He 
drank less ; he swore less ; he treated his inferiors with better grace ; and 


he began to pride himself upon his intellectual accomplishments. Selden, © 


in his Titles of Honour, describes his youth very closely. In default of 
tournaments, he took to a long credit with his tailor. He laid down laws 
for the government of his toilette ; and finally succeeded in establishing 
a tyranny which he called Fashion. All this occupied some years ; but 
presently he grew into a shape resembling that of Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
Earl of Chesterfield. And now I find him describing graceful manners as 
the great essential for a man of the world, and recommending a course of 
gentlemanly irregularities. Samuel Johnson, who came across him, said 
of him, with his severe frown, that he was a wit among lords and a lord 
among wits ; and of his advice, that he taught the morality of a profligate, 
and the manners of a dancing-master. 

But the gentleman, having once become a dandy and a loose courtier, 
could not long resist those extravagances to which his precepts naturally 
tended. Accordingly I find him at Bath, the monarch of fashion, 
in a coach—that would rouse the envy of any Lord Mayor—preceded 
through the streets by trumpeters, courted by thousands of ladies, and 


laying down the laws of a ball-room with the arrogance of an autocrat. - 


Here is the Modern Gentleman in his early manhood, in a white cocked 
hat, paying for his golden coach at the gaming table ; and here, shortly 
afterwards, is Blackstone, trying his hand at the portrait: “ Whosoever 
studieth the laws of the realm ; who studieth in the universities ; who pro- 
fesseth the liberal sciences ; and (to be short) who can live idly and with- 
out manual labour, and well bear the port, charge, and countenanee of a 
gentleman, he shall be called master, and taken for a gentleman.” 

Thus the true gentleman was not permitted to work, except at the law ; 
he might gamble, but he could not keep accounts ; he might repeatedly 
become bankrupt, but he might not know how to register his debts and 
assets. The gentleman had money left him that had been made in trade ; 
but he could not be a trader and remain a gentleman. It was reported 
that one of his relations was in business ; and this report would have ex- 
cluded him from a club at which his name had been proposed, had not a 
friend explained that although the father was in business, he could assure 
them on his honour that if the son met the vulgar fellow in the street he 
would not so far forget himself as to speak to him. This explanation suf- 
ficed ; and the junior gentleman became a member of the Salt-Club. 

Time wore on—and ventured to touch once more the features of the 
gentleman. Like the ancient gentleman, he changed with the world. 
Successively I find him nearly resembling the “ most finished gentleman 
in Europe ”’—and Beau Brummel. He paraded his gentility in satin 
smalls, in diamond epaulettes,in designs for coats. If he had faith in any- 
thing it wasin clothes. He studied every attitude, until he took off his 
hat and bowed to the admiration of a most critical wor'd. He was up 
to the ears in debt, and he looked every inch a prince. When he had no 
further need of his friends, he put them on one side, as he threw his gloves 
to his valet. When a question bored him, he answered it with adroit 
evasion. 

But he has survived many of these falsities and absurdities; yet the 
gentleman of to-day challenges criticism in many respects. Even now he 
is not very mindful of his debts; unless he contracts them at the gaming- 
table. He retains a strong antipathy to retail traders; but waves his 
objection to trade when the dealer is a rich wholesale man; and has no 
objection to appear at a police-office. Strange remnants of the ancient 
gentleman and of the modern gentleman's own youth cling to him still. 
He has become more liberal ; but he still loves to paint his shield up all 
over his house without showing that he is worthy to wear it. 

We have hedged round certain classes with a spurious code of honour ; 
the noble may sneer at the tradesman, and the tradesman pass the sneer 
on to the mechanic ; yet are we wrong if we decide that gentlemen are to 
be found in every rank—are sheltered as well under a thatch, full of sacred 
robins, as under a gilded dome? The humble-minded, the enduring, the 
charitable and the chaste, we may take to be the gentlefolk of the world ; 
and their homes may be the mud-huts that skirt our public roads, as well 
as the lordly castles which frown from the steepest hills. Who can dis- 
sent from Tennyson when he sings— 

“‘ Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
*Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood?” 
—_~_—— 


A MAGISTRATE AT FUZZULPORE. 


After a few years’ residence at Calcutta, I accepted an invitation from 
my excellent friend Mornington Jumps, Esquire, Collector and Magistrate 
at Fuzzulpore, to pay him a visit and have a little “ pig-sticking”—the 
vernacular for hog-hunting—in his immediate neighbourhood, Jumps 
had been fortunate. Connected with illustrious Anglo-Indian families, 
he had only been ten years climbing from the bottom of the ladder of pro- 
motion, whence a “ writer” starts to the exalted post of revenue collector 
and magistrate. His course of preparation for fiscal and judicial functions 
having been his service as under secretary to a board of salt, opium and 
arrack ; as deputy postmaster ; as assistant deputy secretary to Govern- 
ment in the military department ; and as deputy assistant in the office of 
the Civil Auditor. Thus capacitated to hold the scales of justice with an 
even hand, and to penetrate the dark mazes of native evidence, he had 
accepted the office of magistrate because it was, by rule and usage, the 
pendant to which his instructions told him is considered a much more im- 
portant post—that of collector of taxes. From all I could learn, Jumps 
really did not perform his duties in a much worse manner than many of 
his colleagues ; although, as a dispenser of civil justice, there was one 
special defect in his previous training ;--he had never studied law. 

Twenty-four hours’ dawk (palankeen travelling post) carried me to the 
bungalow of Mornington Jumps. Breakfast discussed, he led me into his 
stable ; bade me admire “ Goolaub,” a filly he was training for the Fuz- 
zuipore planters’ cup ; showed me his wife’s favourite Arab ; pointed to a 
leopard chained up in the compound (yard) which he kept for deer-hunt- 
ing ; and, after giving some biscuit to his dogs, proposed a game at bil- 
liards, a cigar, and then that I should accompany him to the “ Cutcherry”’ 
or magistrate’s office. 

Twelve o’clock was the ordinary business hour ; but, on this day, my 
host’s courtesy induced him to extend his absence to one P.v., when he 
drove me in his buggy to the hall of justice. 

Were the forms of Indian law as simple as the buildings which are sup- 
posed to be filled with the spirit of Equity, our muslined fellow-subjects 
would have little to complain of. A whitewashed and thatched or tiled 
building, consisting of two or three rooms, and a broad verandah ali on 
one floor, constituted the Adalut, or court ;—from add/, Hindostanee for 
justice. As we approached--heralded by two or three mustachioe peons 
bearing broad shoulder-belts with polished plates, on which the nature of 
the office to which they belonged was inscribed—ihe loud chattering 
which had been carried on in the verandah was hushed through the instru- 
mentality of various brijobassies (armed policemen), rejoicing In curly 
black beards, swords, shields, and pikes. Several gentlemen wearing 
singularly white turbans and tunics, with shawls over their shoulders or 
girded round their loins, with furtive looks and a singular pliancy of back, 
bespeaking them the Om/ah, or officers of the court, approached to make 
their salaam, as we alighted and walked into the court. An old woman, 
whose visage presented a strange amalgamation of agony and persuasive 
entreaty, brcke the temporary silence by an appeal to the Auzoor ( The 
Presence’—the magistrate himself), and was immediately choopraoed 
(hushed) by the united efforts of two brijobassies, a clerk, and a peon. 

I could not help taking a survey of the motley assemblage as we slowly 
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adjusted ourselves—the magistrate in his own chair, on a platform raised 
a couple of feet from the ground, so as to give him a view of the Court, 
and impress the spectators with just notions of his exalted position (to say 
nothing of increasing his chances of long life from not sitting upon a damp 


floor)——and I, seated upon his left hand. In the verandah were crowds | 


of miserable, half-nude objects, male and female, of every variety of 
wretchedness. These were the plaintiffs, witnesses, and their friends and 
families, who had been forced away some fifty miles from the labour on 
which alone they depended for daily bread. Among them—now adininis- 
tering a kick to impose silence, and anon listening with a degree of atten- 
tion proportiouate to the fee put into their palms—were chowkeydars 
(constables). sircars (clerks), and similar functionaries, each of whom the 
unhappy crowd believed to have some influence with the magistrate. 

The punkah swings over the head of Mornington Jumps and his guest ; 
the obsequious hookahburdar (pipe-bearer) administers the amber mouth- 
piece crowning the serpent-hookah, which is coiled beneath the left arm 
of the chair. “ Choop ? (silence!)” ejaculates the chief of the burkun- 
dazes (lightning throwers !—another branch of the police force), and the 
Nazim or principal officer of the court, begins to read the Roobookarree, 
or report, sent in by the Thannadar, or inspector of police, of the crime 
charged against Peter Bux—a naked semi-savage who stands with legs 
fettered, and hands clasped in a pitiable attitude in front of “ The Pre- 
sence.” The report in high-flown Hindostanee, sets forth how the Than- 
nadar, a perfect miracle df zeal, had received intimation that a murder had 
been committed in a sugar-cane plantation, a mile or two from the village 
where he had his head-quarters—said village being forty-seven miles from 
the magistrate’s station ; how he, the Thannadar, animated by a laudable 
anxiety to discover the perpetrator of the foul deed, had employed every 
art, not omitting the agency of fees (which he trusted the magistrate would 
reimburse him), that could conduce to that end ; how, after unwearied 
perseverance, sustained by the good fortune of the magistrate himself— 
whose shadow, Thannadar humbly hoped, would never undergo diminution 
—he had succeeded in finding the dead and mangled body of the murdered 
man; how he had likewise been able to collect the evidence of several 
persons of credit, a cowherd, a husbandman, a grain-seller, and a peon, 
each of whom bad heard cries and seen a man, whom they will swear is 
the prisoner at the bar, running away ; how the man himself, after being 
caught some days later in the bosom of his family, bypocritically affected 
ignorance of the circumstances alleged against him ; but admitted that he 
and the deceased had had a quarrel about a patch of sugar-cane: and 
finally, how he had confessed his crime, and thrown himself upon the 
mercy of the Thannadar. whose stern sense of duty forbade his yielding a 
point which would have compromised the future safety of the lives of the 
villagers. All this~read in a drowsy tone to the accompaniment of the 
“hubble, bubble” of the hookah, the soft creaking of the punkah, and the 
murmurs and wails of the crowd in the verandah, occasionally broken by 
the sharp injunctions of the burkandaze that silence should be preserved— 
has a peculiarity mesmeric effect upon me ; and I am only aroused from 
the comatose state by a nudge from the Collector and Magistrate, who in- 
forms me that he is going to examine the witnesses. The depositions are 
before him, and he forthwith commences a species of cross-questioning 
which elicits a multitude of very crooked answers. 

“ Ameer Singh!” 

The cowherd is placed in the witness box. He is a Hindoo. A bottle 
of Ganga panee (the water of the Ganges) is placed in his palms, and he 
swears by its pure and holy influence to speak the truth. 

“What do you know about this business?” 

Ameer Singh glibly tells the tale, deviating very slightly from his de- 
position. : 

The Presence calmly pufis his hookah to the end of the story. 

“ Now, on what day was it that you heard the cries‘ Wah wah--I am 
murdered !’” 

av lord knows that it was on the twelfth of May, as yourelave has 
said.” 

“ At what time of the day ?” 

“Your slave did not notice the time. The sun was shining.” 

“Might it not have been at the sun setting?” 

“Tt might, my lord,” 

“On your oath—was it not during the night ?” 

“ How can your servant say? It may have been in the night.” 

“The middle of the night?” (Hubdle.) 

“ As your lordship pleases,” 

“ And what were you doing in the fields at the time?” ( Bubble.) 

“What should your unworthy slave do but tend his cows ?” 

“ Are they not driven home at night?’ ( Hubble.) 

“ Your lordship has said it—it is my lord’s pleasure.” , 

“You swear then,” said Jumps, without smiling, “ that in the middle of 
the night while you were tending your cattle in the fields, which were at 
home you heard cries in the day-time?” (Hubble, bubble.) 

The witness in a state of bewilderment, repeated that what he had said 
was the truth. Thannadar knew his family. Maun Singh, Jemadar, his 
cousin’s brother, had heard these things. 

“ Stand down.” 

Murdaree, the husbandman, is next placed on the floor, with the ordi- 
nary @xhortatious to veracity. 

agistrate—‘ You have heard the deposition ?” 

**Cherisher of the poor--the words are truth.” 

“* When you heard the ery of ‘ Murder!’ what did you do?” 

“Your Highness’s slave stood surprised. (Great sensation.) 

“Why did you not run after the prisoner and seize him ?” 

“The blood of your slave was turned to water, and he feared to en- 
counter the assassin.” 

“But did you not report the circumstance? Did you not give the 
alarm 2” 

“Why should I deny it? Is it not written by the Thannadar that I in- 
formed Mahomed Khan, the village watchman ?”’ 

“When? at what time? 

“Your lordship’s slave waited till the night; and, when he had re- 
turned bome and said his prayers, he called Mahomed Khan and informed 
him of what he had seen.’” 

“That same night?’ ( Bubble.) 

“ As your lordship speaks--that night.” 

“Stand down.” 

Mahomed Khan, a handsome young Chowkeydar, is called, and sworn 
on the Koran. He folds his arms (a mark of respect) twirls his mous- 
tachios, and slightly hems. 

“ Now, Mahomed Khan, when did you kear from Murdaree of this ho- 
micide ?”’ 

v* What shall I say to your Highness but the truth? He came to me 
three days after the deed was done—in the morning—when I was going 
to make my report to the Darogah, of the night’s general occurrences.” 

“ What did you, then ?”” 

1% I informed the Darogah, and he made a report to the Thannadar; 
and his Highness sent a Jemadar and four burkundazes to find the body 
in the sugar cane khet (plantation).” 

“ Did you find it 2” 

. By God’s favour, and your lordship’s fortune, the body was found.” 

. Was it still warm and bleeding?” 
oa” slave saw that it was warm and bleeding. (Hubble, bubble, 

“ As if life had only just left it? Perhaps the murdered man moved 2’ 

“ He migbt have moved. He did move.” . 

“ And this was three days after the event ?” 

Mahomed Khan looks a little white—as white as a black man can look 
He hems aguin with difficulty. , 
- Look at the prisoner at the bar. Did you take him into custody 2” 

He was taken by me. I found him in his house with his family. I 
ae he was ~ pag and by Ameer Singh’s description.” 

e prisoner here bursts out, ** Ah B or Singh i 
enemy, Mahomed Khan is—”’ ~ >’ DAP» the Ameer Singh ismy 

“ Choop!”’ interposes the burkandaze—a friend of Mahomea’s. 

Mahomed Khan continues his story—* I called Ishmael, another peon 
and we took him to the chowkey. He said, at first he was not the mar 
derer, but Ameer Khan was sent for and saw his face and the prisoner 
offered money and told the truth that he was the murderer—wherefore 
the Thannadar made the report.” 

The unhappy creature in the fetters makes two 
forts to be heard ; but the voice of authority stifle 
to deny what is so very clear. 

The grainseller’s evidence did not vary very materially from that of the 
cowherd. They were only at issue on the point of time.” The grain-seller 
vowed he heard the cries in the evening. 

The Magistrate paused, turned over the depositions and smiled. Then 
addressing one of the court functionaries, he bade him ask the unhappy 
— what he had to say; cautioning him against self-condemnation. 

poor man, holding up his hands, commenced a rambling protestation 
of his ianocence—* God is above, and your lordship is below! What shall 
I say but this is all false? Iam very poor--Mahomed, peon, wanted four 
rupees—where was I to get four rupees? I know nothing of this busi- 
ness. Some tiger killed the man--Ameer Khanis my enemy—I have five 


or three spasmodic ef- 
S his insolent attempts 





children—” Here the vociferations of the culprit’s wife are heard in the 
verandah, warmly supported by those of some female friends who had ac- 
companied her to the court, and all the graves of all the ancestors of all 
the witnesses are metaphorically defiled, and their mothers and aunts and 
sisters and brothers’ wives and cousins covered with opprobriam. 

The Magistrate, tarning to me, now observed that this was one of those 
perplexing cases which his old friend Curricle would have settled by tossing 
up a rupee, leaving the guilt or innocence of the prisoner to the issue 
of heads or tails. It was clear there had been a murder, but he 
“ couldn’t be bothered,” sifting it more closely. He should send the case 
to the Zillah judge. The man couldn’t be worse off in jail than he would 
be if back at his village with the odiam of crime upon him ; and, to be 
acquitted by the superior court would be of more use to him than a magis- 
terial dismissal of the case. To the discrepancy in the matter of the time 
of the alleged murder he attached no weight, because natives never seemed 
to have clear ideas of time or distance. Nor did the imputation of a wish 
for a bribe on the part of the police officerinfluence his judgment ; for, in 
every case, all the limbs of the law demanded fees of the guilty, of the in- 
nocent, of the witnesses subpcenaed, of the witnesses who did not wish to 
come, of the people who knew all about it, and of the people who knew 
nothing about it. Buzis and a feast of sweetmeats were levied from some 
one, whenever a Thannadar had to report upon a great murder, robbery 
or burglary. The native officers were so badly paid by the Government 
that they could not afford to be honest. I listened with respectful asto- 
nishment, and presently heard the Magistrate decree the reference of the 
case to a higher tribunal. 


Lniperial Parlianent. 
RELIEF FOR JAMAICA; CONCESSION. 


House of Lords, Thursday, June 30. 


The Duke of NEWCASTLE brought before the Lords the unfortunate 
dissensions that had arisen between the Governor and Executive Council 
of Jamaica on the one hand, and the Assembly of the Island on the other. 
This dissension had a rising mainly from retrenchments proposed by the 
Assembly in its expenses. It had been found that the Constitution of Ja- 
maica, which had existed since the time of Charles II., abounded in such 
anomalies as to render any combined action between the Governor and 
the Assembly impossible. As the term of office of the present Governor 
has expired, the Government propose to supply his place by Mr. Barkly, 
late Governor of Guiana, who will accept office at a salary of £5,000, in- 
stead of £6,000, which the present Governor enjoys, and the larger part of 
Mr. Barkly’s salary will be paid by Britain. Several sinecure offices wil! 
be abolished, and the present holders will be pensionedoff. The debt of 
the Island amounts to £700,000 sterling, on which interest is payable at 
6 per cent, and it is proposed to borrow £500,000 at a lower rate, on gua- 
rantee of Great Britain, thus effecting.a saving of £15,000 sterling a year, 
part of which is to be appropriated as a sinking fund to pay off the ba- 
lance, within 30 years. There were other minor reforms which the new 
Governor hoped to introduce. After speeches from Lords Derby, Grey, 
Wharncliffe, and St. Vincent, who all agreed in the present gloomy con- 
dition of the Island, and the absolute necessity of an immediate remedy, 
this subject was also dropped. 


MR. MACAULAY ON THE CIVIL SERVICE IN INDIA. 
House of Commons, Friday, June 24. 


Mr. MACAULAY said he should vote for the second reading of the 
bill ; and if not, he could not support the amendment. What the coun- 
try had a right to expect from the Government was, not a bill that should 
make such a reform as to render all future reform superfluous, but a bill 
that would introduce present improvements, and leave a scope for further 
improvements when required ; and such a bill was that under discussion. 
All acknowledged that in some shape or other, a double Government was 
the most suitable for India, and he thought that the changes proposed in 
the machinery at home—which absorbed too much attention—would im- 
part to ita greater amount of vigour and ability. But India must be 
governed in India; whatever might be the instructions from home, the 
local authorities must exercise a discretion, and while he was in India 
every day important measures were adopted by the local Government, 
upon their own responsibility, notwithstanding reprimands from home. The 
choice of a Governor-General was, therefore, the most important function 
of the Home Government ; nay, six incompetent Directors would do less 
injury to the people of India than a single incompetent collector of the 
revenue, who, under that hu able designation, wielded the powers of a 
proconsul of a province. It had been suggested that the civil service 
should be thrown open ; but, in his opinion, the day in which that service 
ceased to be a close service would be the beginning of an age of jobbery. 
(We here insert an extract.) * ” » * « Then it appears we are 
agreed that itis of the highest importance that the civil service of India 
should be most capable and efficient. We are agreed, also, that it must be a 
close service. In this case, it certainly necessarily follows that we ought, 
if Possible, to take such measures that this service may consist entirely of 
fit and ofsuperior men. Now, it is because, in my opinion, this bill does 
tend to produce that effect that I feel earnestly desirous that it should 
pass. and pass without delay. (Hear.) My right hon. friend (Sir C. 
Wood) proposes that all places in the civil service—all admissions to the 
civil service, shall be distributed among young men by competition in 
those studies (as I understand the plan) which constitute a liberal British 
education. That plan was originally suggested by Lord Grenville in a 
speech which, though I do not concur in any part of it, 1 would earnestly 
recommend every gentleman to read, for I believe thatsince the death of 
Burke nothing more remarkable bas been delivered. Nothing, however, 
on this point was then done, and the matter slept till 1833, when my 
friend Lord Glenelg, the purest and most disinterested of men, proposed 
the adoption of a plan not altogether framed accerding to his views, but 
still a plan which would have introduced this principle of competition. 
Upon that plan 20 years ago Tremember speaking here. I ought not to 
say here, for the then House of Commons was burnt down, and of the 
audience I then addressed the greater part has passed away. But my 
opinion on that subject has always been the same. (Hear, hear.) The 
bill was passed, but difficulties arose with respect to the enactments I 
have just referred to, and they were repealed, and the patronage continued 
to run in the old course. It is now proposed to introduce this principle 
of competition again, and I do most earnestly entreat this House to give 
it a fair trial. (Hear.) 

“ T was truly glad to bear the noble lord who proposed the present amend- 
ment express approval of the general principle of that part of the bill. 
I was glad, but not surprised at it, for it is what 1 should expect 
from a young man of his spirit and ability and recent experience 
of academical competition. (Hear, hear.) But I mast say I do join with 
the hon. member for Kidderminster in feeling some surprise at the manner 
in which that part of the plan has been spoken of by a nobleman of great 
eminence, once president of the board of Control and Governor-General 
of India, and of very distinguished ability as astatesman. If I understand 
the opinions imputed to that noble lord, he thinks the proficiency of a 
young man in those pursuits which constitute a liberal education is not 
only no indication that he is likely in after life to make a distinguished 
figure, but that it positively raises a presumption that in after life he will 
be overcome in those contests which then take place. I understand that 
the noble lord is of opinion that young men gaining distinction in such 
pursuits are likely to turn out dullards and utterly unfit for the contests 
of active life, and I am not sure that the noble lord did not say that it 
would be better to make boxing or cricket a test of fitness than a liberal 
education. I must say it seems to me that never was’a fact better proved 
by an immense mass of evidence, by an experience almost unvaried, than 
this—that men who distinguish themselves in their youth above their co- 
temporaries in academic competition almost always keep to the end of 
their lives the start they have gained in the earlier part of their career. 
This experience is so vast that I should as soon expect to hear any one 
question it as to hear it denied that arsenic is poison, or that brandy isin- 
toxicating. Take the very simplest test. Take down in any library the 
Cambridge Calendar. There you have the list of honours for a hundred 
years. Look at the list of wranglers and of junior optimes, and I will 
venture to say that for one man who has in after life distinguished him- 
self among the junior optimes you will find 20 among the wranglers. 
Take the Oxford Calender ; look at the list of first-class men, and com- 
pare them with an equal number of men in the third class, and say in 
which list you find the majority of men who have distinguished themselves 
in after life. But is not our history full of instances which prove this fact ? 
(Hear, hear.) Look at the church, the Parliament, or the bar. Look to 
the Parliament from the time when Parliamentary government began in 
this country—from the days of Montague and St. Jokn to those of 
Canning and Peel. You need not stop there, but come down to 
the time of Lord Derby and my right hon. friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. (Hear, hear.) Has it not always been the case 
that the men who were first in the competition of the schools 
have been the first in the-competition of life? (Hear, hear.) Look also 
toIndia. The ablest man who ever governed India was Warren Hastings, 








and was he not in the first rank at Westminster? (Cheers.) The ablest 














civil servant I ever knew in India was Sir Charles Metcalfe, and was he 
not a man of the first standing at Eton? The most distinguished member 
of the aristocracy who ever governed India was Lord Wellesley. What 
was his Eton reputation? What was his Oxford reputation ? (Hear, hear.) 
Bat I must mention—I cannot refrain from mentioning—another noble 
and distinguished Goveror-General. A few days ago, while the memory 
of the speech to which I have alluded was still fresh iu my mind, I read in 
the Muse Cantabrigienses a very eloquent and classical ode, which the 
University of Cambridge rewarded with a gold medal. The subject was 
the departure of the house of Braganza from Portugal for 1. The 
young poet, who was then only 17, described in very Horatian language 
and versification the departure of the fleet, and pictured the great Portu- 
guese navigator, Vasco de Gama, and the great Portuguese poet Camoens 
hovering over the armament which was to convey the fortunes of the Por- 
tuguese monarchy to a new hemisphere ; and with pleasure, not altogether 
unmingled with pain, I read at the bottom of that composition the name 
of the Hon. Edward Law, of St.John’s College. I must say Isaw with 
some considerable pleasure that the name of Lord Ellenborough may be 
added to the long list of those distinguished men who, in early youth, have, 
by eminent academical success, given an augury of the distinguished part 
which they were afterwards to play ; and I could not but feel some con- 
cern and some surprise that a nobleman so honourably distinguished in his 
youth by attention to those studies should, in his maturer years, have des- 
cended to use language respecting them which I think would have better 
become the lips of Ensign Northerton, or the captain in Swift’s poem, who 
says,— 
Your Noveds and Bluturchs, and Omurs ¢ 
By George, they don’t signify thie 4 pr er 
To give a young gentleman richt education, : 
The army’s the only good school in the nation. 


(Laughter.) “The noble lord seemed, from his speech, to entertain that 
opinion. (A laugh.) 

My schoolmaster called me a dunce and a fool, 

But at cuffs I was always the cock of the school. 


(Loud laughter.) “ But if a recollection of his own early academical 
triumphs did not restrain the noble earl from using this language, I should 
have thought that his filial piety would have had that efiect, should 
have thought that he would have remembered how eminenyly splendid 
was the academical career of that great and strong-minded magistrate 
the Iste Lord Ellenborough ; and, asI have mentioned him, I wil] say that 
if there be in this world a trying test of the fitness of men for the compe- 
tition of active life, and of the strength and acuteness of their practical 
faculties, it is to be found in the contests of the English bar. Look at 
Lord Mansfield, Lord Eldon, Lord Stewell, Sir Vicary Gibbs, Lord Ten- 
terden, and Lord Lyndhurst. Take either the common law or the equity 
bar. The present Lord Chief Baron was senior wrangler ; Mr. Baron 
Alderson was senior wrangler ; Mr. Justice Maule was senior wrangler ; 
Mr. Baron Parke was eminently distinguished at the university for his 
mathematical and classical attainments ; Mr. Baron Platt was a wrangler ; 
and Mr. Justice Coleridge was one of the most eminent men of his time at 
Oxford. Then take the equity bar. The Lord Chancellor was a wrangler ; 
Lord Justice Sir George Turner was high in the list of wranglers ; all the 
three Vice-Chancellors were wranglers; Sir Lancelet Shadwell was a 
wrangler, and a very distinguished scholar ; my friend Sir James Parker 
was a high wrangler, and a distinguished mathematician. Can we su 
pose that it was by mere accident they obtained their high positions ? fs 
it possible not to believe that these men maintained through life the start 
which they gained in youth? And is it an answer to these instances to 
say that you can point—as it is desirable you should be able to point—to 
two or three men of great powers who, having neglected the struggle 
when they were young, have afterwards exerted themselves to retrieve lost 
time, and have sometimes overtaken and surpassed those who had got far 
in advance of them? Of course there are such exceptions ; most desira- 
ble it is that there should be, and that they should be noted, in order to 
encourage men who, after having thrown away their youth from levity or 
love of pleasure, may be inclined to throw their manhood after it in des- 
pair; but the general rule is, beyond all doubt, that which I have laid 
down. It is this,—that those men who distinguish themselves most in 
academical competition when they are young are the men who, in after 
life, distinguished themselves most in the competion of the world. Now, 
if this be so, I cannot conceive that we should be justified in refusing to 
India the advantage of such a test. I know there are gentlemen who sa 
—for it has been said-—“ After all, this test extends only to a man’s intel- 
lectual qualifications, and his character is quite as important as his intel- 
lectual qualifications.” I most readily admit that his character is as im- 
portant as his intellectual qualifications ; but, unfortunately, you have not 

uite so certain a test of a man’s character as of his intellectual qualifica- 
tions. Surely, if there are two qualifications you want a man to possess, 
and which it is very important he should possess—and if you have a test 
by which you can ascertain the presence of the one qualification, but no 
decisive test by which you can ascertain the presence of the other—your 
best course is to use the test you have, and to leave as little as you possi- 
bly can to chance. This argument would seem unanswerable unless some 
person should say that the circumstance of a man’s superiority in acade- 
mical competition raised a presumption that he was inferior in practical 
judgment and manly rectitude ; but if that can be shown, then the conse- 
quence would go a great deal further than the rejection of my right hon. 
friend’s proposal. It would go to this that we must reconsider the whole 
system of English education, and remove our boys from those places where 
they are trained to studies which have a deleterious effect upon the cha- 
racter. (Hear, hear.) There is another point on which I am desirous to 
say a few words. Some very able and judicious men, who are strongly of 
opinion—as strongly as I am myse!f--that there should be high intellec- 
tual tests for admission to the Indian service, are yet of opinion that this 
would be best managed, not by means of competition, but by having ex- 
aminations of a high standard, and rejecting every candidate who does 
not come up to that standard. Now, all my experience and observation 
lead me to believe that this is a complete mistake. (Hear, hear), 

“ The effect of competition is to keep up the standard. Every man strug- 
gles to do his best, and the consequence is that, without any effort on the 
part of the examiner, under a system of competition the standard keeps 
itself up. But the moment you say to the examiner, not “ Shall A or B 
go to India?’ but “Here is A; ishe fit to go to India?” the question 
becomes altogether a different one. The examiner’s compassion, his good- 
nature, his unwillingness to blast the prospects of a young man, lead him 
to strain a point in order to let the candidate in if he possibly can. That 
would be the case even if we suppose the dispensers of patronage to be 
left merely to the operation of their own minds, but you would have them 
subjected to solicitations of a sort which it would be impossible to resist. 
I speak of what I know, and of what I have seen. I have known cases 
where public servants have been under the painful necessity of pronoun- 
cing young men, on examination, to be unfit for the public service. What 
is the consequence? The candidate declares that he will exert himself to 
the utmost, and that, if he be but tried, no endeavour shall be wanting on 
his part to discharge his duties satisfactorily. The father comes with 
tears in his eyes; the mother writes the most pathetic and heartbreaking 
letters. I have repeatedly seen very firm minds shaken by appeals of that 
sort. Now, the system of competition allows nothing of the kind, but it 
necessarily keeps your standard high, while the other system constantly 
tends to bring it lower and lower. I hope most earnestly it will not be 
supposed that in anything I have said I intend in the smallest degree to 
reflect on the present civil service of India. Some of the dearest and most 
valued friends I have in the world belong to that service, and for the 
general spirit and character of that service I feel the greatest respect and 
affection. I think it wonderful that a body of men not picked or chosen, 
but taken merely at random, —appointed because one is a son of a direc- 
tor, because another is the nephew of a director, because another is related 
to some person who has been, perhaps, of great service to a President of 
the Board of Control at a contested election (a laugh),—I think it wonder- 
ful that men seleeted purely and avowedly on grounds of a personal na- 
ture should have conducted themselves as they have done, and have dis- 
charged duties of great difficulty with so much success. It is, I think, a 
thing glorious to our country that 800 men taken in that way—at random 
—from among the gentlemen of England, should have conducted them- 
selves in general with such distinguished ability and probity. That, how- 
ever, is no reason for not making the service better, it wecan do so, and it 
is impossible to deny that we have proofs that the service is not entirely 
free from defects. How, indeed, could it be otherwise? You must neces- 
sarily have a certain number of inferior men in a service consisting of 800 
men, not selected on the ground of ability. Among any 800 gentlemen 
whom you might select at random there would be a certain number of 
men of very superior powers ; the great majority might be not very much 
above, nor very much below, the average of ability ; but there must neces- 
sarily be, in every body of 800 men, not selected by some test of ability, a 
considerable number—say a tenth, or, if you please, a twentieth—who fall 
decidedly below the average of ability, Now, you can do very well with 
this. You don’t want all the clerks in the War-office, or the Treasury, to 











be superior men. There is plenty of routine business to be done in those 
offices which a man of no great ability can transact. The men of small 
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i t routine business; the men of great ability rise in position. 
Bat fees different in the Indian service. You have there 800 men 
charged with the happiness of 120,000,000 of people. There is not a single 
one of those mea upon whose capacity the happiness of a very large 
number of human beings may not, in any situation, depend. It is utterly 
impossible that one-tenth part or one-twentieth part of that service can 
consist of incapable men without causing. great suffering to thousands of 
individuals ; and here, I believe, we find the real explanation of that which 
has appeared to me, from all I have been able to earn, the most defective 
yo'nt of our system in India.” : 

Mr. Macaulay then discussed the claims of the natives of India toa 
share in its government, observing that, under a system of competition, 
young natives of talent and education might attain the distinction they 
sought, not as an eleemosynary donation, but in an honourable way ; and 
he would never consent to keep the people of India ignorant in order to 
keep them manageable, and to govern them in ignorance that we might 


govern them long. 
—_——_—>—————_ 


THE BURMESE WAR. 


The accounts by the Bombay Mail of the 23d of May are as follows. 


The past fortnight in India has been as barren of incident as the one that 
preceded it. The season is said to be the hottest on record during the last 
15 years, and every one who can get away from the plains has departed 
for the nearest hill station. There is nothing new from Burmah, except 
the evidence of a disposition on the part of the authorities to keep the pub- 
lic from ascertaining the true state of affairs. At the commencement of 
the war, every action was minutely detailed by the Lurmese correspon- 
dents of the Calcutta papers. It was said that these gentlemen were offi- 
cers on the staff of the expedition, and their names, and the amount of 
their remuneration, were mentioned, without any attempt at concealment. 
If these reports were true, of course the military authorities of the expe- 
dition had it at any time in their power to stop the communication of in- 
telligence through such channels, and it is to be surmised that they have 
done so from the present defective information of the Indian press regard- 
ing affairs in Burmah. Two mails ago I meutioned that copies of au is- 
sue of the Rangoon Chronicle, stating that Beling had been captured by 
the Burmese, having been received at Calcutta, one of the Secretaries to 
Government had written officially to the ;apers requesting they would 
contradict the report, and stating that it was entirely without foundation. 
This denial was generally credited, and for a fortnight it was supposed 
that Beling was safe. The arrival of intelligence of the recapture of that 
town by the English, with the loss of 30 killed and wounded, and of the 
consequent liberation of 12 of its former garrison, proved, however, that 
the Rangoon Chronicle had been right, and that the authorities had suc- 
ceeded in suppressing intelligence of the reverse until it had been re- 
trieved. This insurrection in Pegu is said to be checked for the present ; 
it was headed by the ex-Tseetkays of Martaban and Beling, the latver 
named Pang-tha. A third chief, named Morry Goore, with a large body 
of Burmese, threatened Sitang, but succours were despatched from Shoy- 

, and drove him off. These lead_rs are said to be acting under orders 
of the Court of Ava. On the recapture of Beling, Pang-tha took to the 
jungles, and applied for assistance to a chief, who, thinking that to con- 
ciliate the English was the more prudent course, had him assassinated, and 
sent his head, “ preserved with salt in a box,’ to the British Commissioner 
of Beling. _ 

Nothing further has transpired regarding the progress of our negotia- 
tions with the Court of Ava, I mentioned in my last that the Governor- 
General had conceded to the objections of the Burmese Commissioners re- 

ing the cession of Tonghoo, which, they stated, was not within the 

mits of the old kingdom of pepe. and consequently could not be claimed 
under a treaty based on Lord Dalhousie’s proclamation. The question 
was rather a nice one; it was true that Tonghoo had formerly been a 
separate and independent kingdom, but it had been conquered and incor- 
porated with the kingdom of Pegu more than a century before the latter 
was annexed by the Burmese. 

The Burmese Commissioners have been allowed 30 days to sign the re- 
vised treaty. Opinions differ regarding the probabilities of an accommo- 
dation ; but should the Burmese not have signed the treaty by the expi- 
ration of the term allowed them, an advance on Ava will take place. It 
would appear that an unfavourable reply is not thought an impossible 
event, for the superintending engineer at Rangoon has received instruc- 
tions from the Commodore to get all the small steamers ready in case of 
an advance on Ava; and the Calcutta Chronicle states that the Commo- 
dore has at last succeeded in overcoming the prejudices of General God- 
win against an advance by water. In order to provide for the safety of 
the annexed provinces in the event of the troops being partially withdrawn, 
local militia are being enrolled at Moulmein and elsewhere, to be called 
out in case of emergency. 

Sir J. Cheape’s despatches relative to the operations against Meatoon 
have been published ; they are extremely voluminous, and are thought by 
no means satisfactory. It is very remarkable that no private accounts of 
this action have as yet transpired. Our loss appears to have been 
‘# follows :—Killed and wounded, 143; died of cholera, 103. Total, 
246, 

Sir J. Cheape assembled his force at a point 11 or 12 miles distant from 
Meatoon’s main position, which was near Kyomenzeen. There were two 
routes leading to the enemy, of which he selected the most northerly. The 
plan of attack was now decided on. The force was divided into two col- 
umns or wings, the right commanded by Major Wigston, consisting of Her 
Majesty’s 18th Royal Irish, Her Majesty’s 80th, and the 4th Sikhs, with a 
detail of Sappers and Miners; and the left commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sturt, and consisting of Her Majesty’s 58th Light Infantry and 
the 67th Bengal Native Infantry, with the guns and irregular cavalry. 
These columns were to advance en echellon, each leading alternately, and 
one always covering the rear of the other. 

Major Wigston, with the right wing, opened the ball. At 2 p.m. on the 
17th he left Sir J. Cheape and the left wing, and, advancing three miles 
into the jungle, stormed a breastwork occupied by the enemy, and bivou- 
acked for the night within it. 

Early next morning Sir J. Cheape and the left wing advanced in their 
turn, passed the right wing, which became the rear guard, got over about 
a mile more of rough road, much entangled with wood, halted for an hour 
at noon near some water, and, after struggling on another mile, were 
brought to a standstill by a heavy fire on the left flank and front, pro- 
ceeding from a breastwork covered by an abattis, the whole much obscured 
by the smoke of fires the enemy had lighted for the purpose of concealing 
their position. 

The 67th and the Rifles kept down the enemy’s fire on the left flank, 
while a path to the front was cleared for the guns and rockets. The 
51st Queen’s and 67th Native Infantry then advanced to the attack, and 
carried the breastwork with great slaughter of the encmy. Ensign Boileau 
of the 67th, fell on this occasion. 

The enemy were followed up along an open road for about a mile, and 
then Sir J. Cheape and the left wing halted for the night, about three 
miles from the enemy’s main position. It was now again the turn of the 
right wing to lead, and early on the morning of the 19th they passed the 
left wing and advanced to the attack of the enemy’s main position, 
the road lying along the bank. of a stream flowing on their right, at 
the head of which, and parallel to its course, Meatoon’s position was 
situated. The right wing would therefore first come in contact with the 
left flank of the enemy’s position. Meatoon’s position extended about 
1,200 — from the head of the stream, which our right wing was following 

up. His left rear was covered by an extensive impassable marsh; his 
tion was only defended by a breastwork covered by an abattis, but 

e jungle was so tangled that it was difficult to comprehend the extent of 
his poston in the nature of his defences, 

he path along which the right wing advanced was narrow; the 80th 
Queen’s was leading. On coming opposite the enemy’s left flank the 
firing commenced, and rapidly became very heavy. Major Wigston of 
80th was struck down. Major Armstrong, with the 4th Sikhs, was sent in 
support of the 80th, the Sappers and Miners meanwhile working away at 
the path to allow of the advance of the guns. Major Armstrong, the com- 
mander of the 4th Sikhs, was also wounded. Lieutenant Johnson, the 
only remaing officer of the 4th Sikhs, “persevered most bravely, but 
it only increised the loss.” (From this it would appear that the 80th had 

rsed or abandoned the point of attack.) 

ir J. Cheape now arrived at the front; he perceived that the 80th and 
Sikhs had dispersed in a jungle in the hope of getting round the enemy’s 
extreme right. The 18th Royal Irish now came up, “and the fire of 
grape and musketry was so heavy that they also got scattered, and sus- 
tained great loss.” 

Sir J. Cheape at last succeeded in ascertaining, notwithstanding the 
smoke and fire, ‘ that there was no water or obstruction that might not 
easily be surmounted, if the troops could pass through the enemy’s fire, a 
distance of 20 or 30 yards. The assembly was accordingly sounded, with 
a view of getting together as many men of the right wing as could be 
collected.”” 

Major Reid now brought up a 21-pound howitzer, which was opened on 
the enemy’s breastwork, within 25 yards, with marked effect. Major 














Reid was immediately wounded, but the fire of the gun was, kept up by 
Lieutenant Ash. 

Finding that he could not reassemble a sufficient number of the right 
wing, Sir J. Cheape now ordered up a reinforcement from the left wing, 
which, uniting with the men of the right wing, who had been collected by 
Major Holdich, “ advanced in a manner that nothing could check,” and 
carried the breastwork at once. Lieutenant Taylor and Ensign Worsley 
fell in this last charge. Lieutenant Trevor, of the Engineers, was the 
first who entered the enemy’s breastwork. 

We have not room for Sir J. Cheape’s long despatches. 

Return of Killed and Wounded of the Expeditionary Force, under Brigadier- 
General Sir John Cheape, K.C.B.,—from Feb. 27 to March 19, 1853. 

Bengal Artillery—1 Lascar and 1 horse killed; 2 European officers, 1 Warrant 
officer, 3 rank and file, 2 Lascars, and 2 horses wounded.—-Madras Sappers and 
Miners—1 European officer and 1 rank and file wounded.—H. M. 18th Royal 

Trish—9 rank and file killed; 3 oupeneee officers, 1 serjeant, and 31 rank and 
file wounded.—H. M.’s 51st Light Infantry—l European officer and 1 serjeant 
killed, 15 rank and file wounded.—H. M.’s 80th Regiment of Foot—1 rank and 
file killed; 3 European officers, 4 serjeants and 9 rank and file wounded.—67th 


Regiment, N. I.—1 European officer and 1 rank and file killed; 1 European offi- 


cer and 8 rank and file wounded.—4th Regiment of Seikh Infantry—l Native 
officer, 2 havildars, and 4 rank and file killed; 2 European officers, 1 Native offi- 
cer, 2 havildars, 1 drummer and 17 rank and file wounded. 

Total—2 European officers, 1 Native officer, 1 serjeant, 2 havildars, 15 rank and 
file, 1 Lascar, and 1 horse killed; 12 European officers, 1 Native officer, 1 War- 
rant offieer, 5 serjeants, 2 havildars, 1 drummer, 84 rank and file, 2 Lascars and 
2 horses wounded. 


Orricers KILLED AND Wovunnep.—Killed—9th M. N. I.—Lieutenant Tay- 
lor; 67th N. I—Ensign Boileau.— Wounded-—Bengal Artillery—Major Reid, se- 
verely; Madras Artillery—Lieutenant Magrath, slightly; Bengal Engineers— 
Lieutenant Trevor, slightly; H. M.’s 18th R. I.—Major Wigstone, severely; Lt. 
Cockburn, mortally; and-Lieutenant Woodwright, slightly; H. M.’s 80th Foot— 
Lieutenant Wilkinson, severely; Ensign Woolsey, severely; Assistant-Surgeon 
Murphy, slightly; 67th N. I—Lieutenant Clarke, severely; 4th Seikhs—Major 
Armstrong, severely; and Lieutenant Rawlins, severely. 

—_——_—__2s—— 

Tue QUEEN AND NER CorTEGE at THE First. Review at CuopnaM.—It 
was generally remarked that the equestrian costume was exceedingly be- 
coming to the Queen, who looked as young and more beautiful than we 
ever remember to have seen her. Indeed, every one said it would be dif. 
ficult to imagine that a lady ofa figure so elegant and of so youthful a 
face could be the mother of eight children. Her Majesty rode a dark bay 
charger, richly caparisoned in blue and gold. Her riding. habit was of 
dark blue cloth, with a Basque jacket sitting tightly to the figure. The 
hat worn by her Majesty was remarkably elegant. It was of black felt of 
the prevailing shape, with an arrangement of white and red feathers, flow- 
ing along the brim, that gave a very tasteful and characteristic effect. 

The King of Hanover rode a white charger. His Majesty wore the cos- 
tume of the Hanoverian Guards, with a tall bearskin cap, the peak of 
which was so contrived as to shade the King’s eyes, and partially conceal 
the defect of vision under which he laboured. Much sympathy was ex- 
cited at seeing the youthful Sovereign ride erect and fearless, with true 
military seat and firmness, across the field, his horse gently guided by the 
friendly hand of Baron Reichtenstein, who rode close by his royal master’s 
side. The affectionate sympathy evinced by her Majesty towards her 
royal cousin, her kind manner and frequent address to him, throughout 
the day, occasioned a very pleasing interest among the spectators. 

The Prince Consort rode a fine bay charger, and wore a field marshal’s 
uniform. 

A lady-in-waiting, on horseback, in attendance upon the Sovereign re- 
viewing her troops, is a novelty; but a greater rarity are such beauty 
and grace as were combined in the Countess of Desart. She sat the *‘ bon- 
nie gray,’’ on which she rode, admirably, and altogether acquitted herself 
ina manner befitting the companion of her royal mistress on such an occa- 
sion. 





GLEANINGS. 


Mr. E. P. Whipple of Boston makes himself conspicuous in the last num- 
ber of Graham’s Magazine, by a grotesquely savage attack on Alexan- 
der Smith, the newly discovered Glasgow poet.—A curious will has 
been disputed in London. Mr. Auries left to his married daughter, Hen- 
rietta, some rents on the singular and involved conditions, that she should 
lose the property if she had more children than one, and if none of the 
children lived beyond twenty-one. Henrietta had two children, both of 
whom have lived beyond twenty-one. The judgment is in suspense. 
A Swedish artist Carleman, has made a new discovery, which he calls 








“ photochromography.” By this new application of photography, he is 
enabled to take from 300 to 400 copies per day, and the various objects are 
represented in their natural colours. Herr Carleman is to take out a pa- 
tent in Germany without delay. Should this new art succeed, it will re- 
volutionise lithography and engraving. An advertisement appeared the 
other day in London, announcing for sale the “ mask of Cromwell, taken 
from the face of Oliver immediately after death ; it was in the family 
possession of Dr. Miller for the last 60 years, and an authentic pedigree 
ean be given as to how they became possessed of it.” Another advertise- 
ment offered to the consideration of all it may concern “ part of the hair 
and whiskers of Edward IV. (undoubted), having been in the possession of 
the advertiser 30 years. Any description of property taken in exchange.” 
——Oapt. Atkinson, 37th Regiment, the great elephant hunter at Ceylon, 
of whom he killed upwards of 200 whilst stationed in that island, has ar- 
rived in England on sick leave of absence. Mr. Maurice O’Connell is 
succeeded in his Kerry property by his son Daniel O’Connell, a midship- 
man, and who arrived lately at Darrynane, after a tour of foreign service 
on board her Majesty’s ship Dauntless. ——The Duke of Northumberland 
has given the sum of £2000 towards building a new church in the popu- 
lous parish of Isleworth.——The Ear] of Dalkeith, eldest son of the Duke 
of Buccleugh, has been elected M.P. for Mid-Lothian. The prize of 100 
guineas, offered by the Associate Institution for the best essay on the laws 
respecting the protection of women, has been awarded to Mr. J. E. Davis, 
barrister-at-law, of the Oxford Circuit. The adjudicators were the Bishop 
of Oxford, Vice-Chancellor Wood, and Mr. Roundell Palmer. M.P. The 
Reverend John Mavor, B.D., son of the “spelling-book’’ Dr. Mavor, has 
been found dead in a debtor’s cell in Oxford County Gaol, where he had 
been confined for nine years.——The Aztec Children are in London. 
The Nile has not been known to have fallen so low during the last thirty 
years. The Town-council of Hull have granted a sum of £3000 towards 
making the necessary preparations for the Queen’s visit to that borough. 
——Madeira has this year been revisited by the grape blight, and the 
wretched inhabitants have been reduced to a still lower abyss of misery. 
——The Valetta, new paddle-wheel steamer, for the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, will have an average speed of sixteen and a half miles 
an hour.——A return has been issued showing that last year 3,745,345 
tons of coals were hrought into the port of London, against 3,490,963 tons 
of the preceding year. Punch says that the Sublime Porte and the 
Emperor of Russia, regarded in an wsthetical point of view, present exam- 
ples of the Sublime and the Ridiculous——Married recently, in London, 
Sir Henry Mervyn Vavasour, Bart., of Spaldington, Yorkshire, to the Hon. 
Louisa Ann’ Neville, second daughter of Lord Braybrooke ; Hastings Dent, 
Esq., formerly of the Coldstream Guards, son of the late, John Dent, Esq., 
M.P., to the Lady Beaujolois Bury, only daughter of the late, and sister of 
the present Earl of Charleville; also Capt. Warburton, R.A., with the 
Hon. Elizabeth Hanbury, sister to Lord Bateman. Capt. Warburton is 
brother to the lamented Eliot Warburton, who lost his life in the Amazon. 
——A passenger, whose husband was drowned in the recent wreck of the 
steamer Queen Victoria, on her passage to Dublin, has sued the pro- 
prietors for negligence, and recovered £600 damages. There are other 
actions pending the decision——At the Christening of Queen Victoria’s 
youngest child, the music performed was composed by the King of Han- 
over, who has the musical taste so general in the Royal family. The Queen 
wore the famous Koh-i-noor diamond in her diadem. 
































CHARLES THE FIRST, BY THE GREAT VELASQUEZ. 
AINTED AT MADRID IN 1623. This celebrated historical picture, the most famous work 


of the greatest painter of actual life and nature that ever liv is now on exhibition at the 
Stuy vesant Institute, 659 Broadway. Admission, 25 cents. , July 16—3t. 
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By the receipt of advices from Liverpool to the 2nd inst. inclusive, it 
appears that the question of war or peace yet hangs in the balance. On 
the one side are the interests and wishes of the greater part of civilized 
Europe ; on the other are the arrogant pretensions of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. Whether behind the seeming indignation of the Czar, at the positive 











rejection of his peremptory demands by the Sultan, lie hidden some of 
those secrets of state policy which so rarely come to light in that potent 





but mysterious empire,—this, we say, it is scarcely given us to guess. It 
is at least remarkable that, after more than a quarter of a century’s pru- 
dential deference to the expressed opinions of the leading European pow- 
ers, we should suddenly find the hitherto sagacious monarch setting public 
opinion at defiance, and rushing recklessly into a dangerous contest on 
frivolous grounds for quarrel. We do not perceive the idea suggested by 
our contemporaries ; but is it altogether impossible that internal causes 
have had their effect in bringing about the present crisis, and that the 
imagined requirements of his position have induced the Czar Nicholas to 
assume this hostile attitude? What does the world at large know of the 
disposition of the Nobles towards the actual occupant of the throne ? What 
of the influence of the Greek Clergy over his myriads of subjects? What— 
and this may be the doubtful point—of the fidelity of that gigantic mili- 
tary force, whose almost countless numbers stagger our belief, when we 
find them set down in print? Shall we trust to those signs of devotion 
and loyalty, that are elicited at the shows and spectacles to which foreign- 
ers have access? The veil that shrouds all the inner economy of that 
bogndless land is well-nigh impenetrable. Evengthe Times has no pro- 
fessed correspondent} at St.Petersburg; and this in view of that jour- 
nal’s costly and ubiquitous arrangements for obtaining information, isa 
singular proof of the strict surveillance exercised in the Russian dominions. 
But we have to deal with facts ; and there can be no doubt that the Czar 
has thrown down the gauntlet, and that Great Britain, France, and Tur- 
key, may take it up, ifso it please them.” The Imperial order has been is- 
sued for the advance of the Russian forces into Moldavia, not heralded by 
a declaration of war, but announced as a mere measure of precaution! It 
is, however, none the less an offensive and aggressive movement ; although 
the Sultan’s two leading allies may be disposed to wink at the obvious in- 
fraction of treaties which it involves, and even the Sublime Porte itself, 
notwithstanding that it has gone so far in its assertion of independence, 
may submit to this invasion of the Principalities on its frontier, because 
their occupation may afford a pretext to Russia for permitting the whole 
storm to blow over. Whilst we repeat that the ultimate result of all this 
bullying and negotiation remains to be seen, it is agreeable to mark the 
tenacity with which public opinion clings to the preservation of peace. 
Every one acknowledges that war is threatened ; but no one can bring his 
mind to believe that the danger is imminent.—In the meantime, the French 
and English fleets are anchored at the entrance of the Dardanelles; and 
we shall probably hear of their advance to the Turkish Capital, so 
soon as the Russians cross the Pruth.—One matter connected with the na- 
val part of these arrangements remains to be noticed. Louis Napoleon 
has superseded Admiral de la Susse, who commanded his squadron at Be- 
sika Bay, and has appointed Vice-Admiral Hamelin tosucceed him. The 
former was senior, the latter isjunior, to Vice-Admiral Dundas, who would 
thus be called upon to command-in-chief, in the event of any naval opera- 
tions. Some ungenerous remarks as to the time occupied by Admiral de 
la Susse, in working his ships up to the appointed rendezvous, are cur- 
rently assigned as the cause of this change. The more probable reason 
i; the wish to throw upon the British Admiral the responsibility of such 
measures as may ensue. 

Continental affairs may be dismissed, with the remark that no special 
occurrence has recently thrown Paris into one of those paroxysms of ex- 
citement which used to beperiodical. Indeed, with doors all closed against 
the knowledge of facts that occur, and with all free political discussion 
interdicted, how should the Parisians be otherwise than tranquil and si- 
lent? Still, a frustrated plot against the Emperor’s life has been narrated 
with so much circumstantiality of detail, that one can scarcely withhold 
belief in its existence. That his taciturn Majesty survives, and that many 
arrests were made—herein is comprised the information possessed by the 
public. It may be added, that with all the marvellous sagacity for which 
his friends give him credit, our friend Loujs is changeable iu his devices 
for securing himself. It was but very recently that a new Ministry of Po: 
lice was created ; whereat some persons irreverently laughed, seeing that 
thus to dignify the thief-catcher’s office did not add much dignity to the 
deviser of so notable a scheme. Presto, the new special Ministry is abo- 
lished, and the momentous charge returns once more to the department 
of the Interior. Simultaneously, the editorial staff have been pers6nally 
summoned to the august presence of M. de Persigny, who vouchsafed to 
inform them that his Imperial master entertained a great respect for them, 
and intended to allow them hereafter a little more liberty of speech. 

But ere we come to home affairs, one other item of Continental news, 
having peculiar weight at this moment, calls fora word. M. Calderon 
De La Barca, who has been for a score of years the representative of Spain 
at Washington, has been appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs at Madrid. 
The good wishes of a host of friends, on this side the Atlantic, will go 
with him to his difficult office ; but the occasion is one of far deeper in- 
terest, than can be expressed in any complimentary phrases. The deli- 
cate relations subsisting between the American and the Spanish Govern- 
ments must come under his consideration ; and it is obviously well that 
one so thoroughly conversant with the public mind of this country should 
be thus brought to take part in shaping them. Whether M. De La 
Barca is a man of sufficient power to revivify the decrepit State that he 
serves, we have no means of judging. At least he has enjoyed a large ex- 
perience of, and a lengthened insight into, a younger and more vigorous 
régime. 





In a general sense the story of British public affairs, during the session 
of Parliament, is to be read in those interminable columus of close print, 
which purport to record the nightly sayings of Peers and Commoners, of 
whom, by the way, nota few are indebted to those clever fellows, the 
reporters, for the trim figure that they cut in the morning journals.—In 
Parliament, then, there have been some procecdings that may not pass 
without notice. 

Such, for instance, is the announcement made by the Duke of Newcastle, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, that the government has wisely de- 
termined to recall Sir Charles Grey from the Governorship of Jamaica, 
and to appoint Mr. Barkly recently occupying, and with great credit to 
himself, the same post at British Guiana. The reductions intended in 
salaries, the general retrenchment in expenditure, and in short the con- 
e2ssion plainly made to the impoverished Colonists of Jamaica, aie briefly 
stated in our Parliamentary extracts. We cannot dwell upon them, for 
they would carry us into a multiplicity of details, ill-suited to our limited 
space ; hut we mustat least hail the movement on the part of the Colonial 
Secretary, as one of the few good things that have come out of Downing 
Street. 

Although an undoubted majority of the House of Commons was op- 
posed to Sir Charles Wood’s new India Bill, or at least considered it an 
unstatesmanlike and bungling expedient, yet it has passed to a second 
reading by an immense majority. The division took place. after several 
nights’ debate, on the 30th ult., and resulted in a majority of 182 for the 
Government, in a house of 462. A general disinclination to oust the pre- 
sent Cabinet is the only clue to this unexpected result ; and even as it is, 
there appears little doubt that the bill will be materially modified, ere it 
pass from the Committee. Several of the orations made during the dis- 
cussion were superior to the common run of House of Commons’ eloquence ; 
and we make room for an extract from Mr. Macaulay’s speech in support 
of the measure, because we know that what falls from his lips or pen finds 
many an interested reader. The bulk of his address is not of average 
merit ; and as a whole it would be altogether too long for us. 





Baron Rothschild is to remain for the present the nominal, not the sit- 
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ting, M.P. for London. Lord John Russell will not trouble himself any 
further on the subject until Parliament re-assembles again. What furious 
talk there was once regarding it! How little any one cares now about 
the Baron’s seat!—Something more has yet to be said respecting South 
Carolina and the imprisonment of British coloured seamen. A notice to 
that effect has been given by Mr. French. 

London has been in a tumult of gaiety ; this is usual at the present sea- 
son, but the recreations of the Court have been greatly diversified, owing 
to the influx of Royal and noble visitors. Fotemost amongst them have 
been the King and Queen of Hanover, the former known and esteemed 
in his youthful days as Prince George of Cumberland, an amiable man, 
but labouring under a total deprivation of sight. His father, the late 
King of Hanover, ere he acquired that title, was perhaps as cordially 
hated as any man in England ; but it speaks well for his moderation and 
good sense in his latter days, that he was able to leave his infirm child the 
undisputed rule of that Kingdom.—The Prince of Prussia, known to many 
Englishmen, as the amateur companion of Lord Hardinge on several East 
Indian battle-fields, has been amongst the lions of the season.—Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte has also been in London, has been formally pre- 
sented to the Queen, and was a guest at an evening party at the Palace ; 
but we do not see that he has been admitted to her Majesty’s table, or has 
been a frequenter of the private Court Circle. In the meantime, the Or- 
leans Princes continue to be on friendly terms with the Queen. How Na- 
poleon III. tolerates this double offence has not yet been communicated to 
the Moniteur.—To return to the Court. Amongst the fétes enumerated is 
the Christening of the infant Prince on the 28th ult., in the Chapel of Buck- 
ingham Palace. The ceremonial was a very stately one. The infant 
Prince received the names of Leopold, George, Duncan, Albert.—The en- 
campment at Chobham has been still further the centre of attraction. 
Elsewhere are a few notices connected with it; but many of the volumi- 
nous details of the mimic proceedings before Royalty, and Lords and La- 
dies, have given place to the sterner records of a bloodier fight than was 
seen on the tented fields of Surrey.—Finally, and as an unfashionable ad- 
junct, it must be said that Royal flesh and blood have shown themselves 
heirs to the ordinary ills of mortality. The youthful Prince of Wales has 
been suffering under the measles, In those few short words how the dis- 
tance from the cottage to the throne diminishes in extent! 





In another column will be found a long and grave communication con- 
cerning the Gavazzi riot at Quebec, which, we need scarcely remind 
our readers, differred essentially in its course and its issue from the sub- 
sequent occurrence at Montreal. And we give place to the plain-speaking 
contained in that article, with the hope that it may induce some of those, 
who are most deeply interested in its subject, to look their position fairly 
in the face. To our thinking, the importance of the occurrence itself is 
merged in that broad view of Irish domination at Quebec, with which our 
correspondent deals so unreservedly. We believe his facts to be incontro- 
vertible. If they be so, what Protestant of Lower Canada—nay, what in- 
telligent and well-educated Roman Catholic--does not perceive that the 
lines of despotism are rapidly being drawn around him? 

Coming back from Quebec to New York, we notice signs around us in 
the Press and elsewhere, that the public of this city has become uneasy, 
under the increasing influence of the Irish political and municipal vote, and 
indignant at the frequency of riots amongst the labouring class of Irish- 
men. With this comes a determination to prevent the growth of the one 
and the occurrence of the other, that will probably be seen and felt here- 
after. Grateful ourselves for the large measure of freedom and protec- 
tion awarded on this soil to foreign settlers, we cannot but sympathise 
with the American resolve to keep the powers of law-making in their own 
hands. As foreigners, we are strong advocates for preserving our nation- 
ality intact ; we gain thereby in self-respect, and we are convinced that we 
lose nothing thereby in the respect of those with whom we dwell. But then 
our nationality is to be cherished, and occasionally displayed, at our own 
fitting times and seasons. We have our festivals—what people has not ?— 
but although our countrymen are residents here, in thousands and tens of 
thousands, we never saw, and we pray Heaven we never may see them 
marching to an American electoral poll, acting in concert asa Scotch or an 
English party. Some of our naturalised citizens may be Whigs, and some 
may be Democrats; but the notion of draginng their domestic politics 
into the arena of American strife is too absurd to be entertained by them. 
Why the fact is different as regards the Irish—whether their comparative 
ignorance renders them blind to their palpable duty ; or whether their 
preponderating numbers tempt them to set all obligations of decency at 
defiance—we cannot now pause toenquire. But the fact, we say, is known 
here, and is looked upon as an evil for which some remedy must presently 
be devised. 

These brief remarks, called forth by an article handed to us for publi- 
cation, have, it must be allowed, a certain sort of coincidence with the 
funniest of all possible charges made, a few days since, by Mr. Thomas 
Darcy McGee against his terrible old bugbear, the British Government. 
Throwing an entirely new light upon the mission of Lord Ellesmere, 
this master of the mysteries of intrigue declared that his Lordship and a 
fifty-gun frigate and a “favourite captain’ were sent “to create an 
anti-Irish and anti-Catholic party here.’”’ Having had some doubts as to 
the exact nature of the credentials with which our countrymen were 
furnished, we are thankful to Mr. McGee for the information thus pub.icly 
conveyed. And whilst he may plume himself on his penetration in mak- 
jog the discovery, he will be grateful to learn that this redoubtable mission 
has met with very indifferent success, Perhaps the unraveller of the 
arch plot has circumvented the instruments employed. At any rate, it is 
a melancholy truth that Lord Ellesmere has not so far been honoured 
with any very flattering recognition of his own rank and worth, and of 
the errand on which he came ; the unfortunate ship could not even obtain 
a supply of fresh water, without payment made for it ; and the “ favourite 
captain” was obliged to «a'l away, one day, minus thirty of his crew, who 
were of course so busily engaged in “fomenting discord between the 
Native American and the Irish party,” that they forgot to report them- 
selves returned on board from shore-leave. We must certainly send Lord 
Aberdeen a copy of this paper, just to let him know that Mr. Thomas 
Darcy McGee has exposed and defeated his Jesuitical manoeuvres. 





After an investigation that has occupied a large portion of twenty-four 
days, the Coroner’s Inquest at Montreal has terminated in a disagreement 
of the Jury. This might have been expected, sceing that an immense 
mass of contradictory evidence was submitted to them, day by day, in 
the dissection of which it was scarcely possible that a mixed assemblage 
could sift out the wheat from the chaff. The enquiry was brought to a 
close on Monday last; Mr, Coroner Jones summed up the evidence and 
defined the law, ina manner that to our unprofessional understanding 
appears to be remarkably free from prejudice ; and the Jurors retired, and 
deliberated, during a period of four hours and a half. On their return 
into Court, the Foreman after announcing their general disagreement 
handed in two special returns ; and as we are cramped for room, and they 
are very long, we copy the telegraphic report of them as made to the 
daily papers of this city. 
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came to their deaths by gun shot wounds inflicted by the troops at the order of 

the Mayor, and that both the said order delivered to the soldiers, and the firing 

of the soldiers without (their officers’) orders, were unnecessary and wr 

ble. Further, the jury condemn the practice of individuals a | 

even in circumstances of assumed emergency—recommend a better police force, 

= _ the want of discipline of the troops, who fired without the orders of 
eir officers. 

Ten Catholics find substantially the same thing as to Walsh, except that they 
say nothing about the riot in which he was e , and instead of finding that 
the Mayor gave the order to fire, which ca’ death of the others, declare 
that it was done by some person unknown. 


To this it should be added that whilst both parties acquit the officers of 
the Regiment of having given the needless and fatal orders, the Protestant 
minority distinctly reproaches the troops for their want of discipline in 
firing without the order of their officers, and the Catholic majority makes 
this act as distinctly the cause of regret, rather than of reproach. The ma- 
jority also calls upon the authorities to test a charge of perjury, which 
they bring against five of the witnesses named, including, we regret to 
say, Mr. Wilson, the Mayor of the City. 

Whatever steps may now be taken by the Government or Civil autho- 
rities, an inquiry on the part of the War Office into the behaviour of the 
Cameronians on that fatal day will be ordered, if it be not solicited.—We 
can only in conclusion express our surprise, that a Jury having paid such 
unwearied attention to a case, and having agreed to put on record its 
varying conclusions, should have so carefully eschewed the use of the 
words “ homicide,” * manslaughter,” and “ murder.” Could the Coroner 
have issued an order for the apprehension of even “ the person unknown,” 
if the verdict of the majority had been that of the whole? 





After a two or three days’ journey hither from Washington, offering a 
succession of triumphal receptions, parades, entertainments and speeches, 
the President of the United States made his public entry into the great 
Empire City on Thursday morning last. The main object of his visit was 
the Inauguration of the New York Crystal Palace ; but in order to reach 
it, General Pierce had to pass through the ceremonies of a public land- 
ing, a review, and a procession. Each and all passed off with éc/at, al- 
though from the circumstance that his Excellency rode on horseback, 
whereas the programme had seated him in a carriage, we thought he was 
not so generally recognised or so loudly welcomed as he would otherwise 
have assuredly been, A shower of rain, too, in the midst of a brilliant 
summer’s day ruffled somewhat the military plumes, and dampened for a 
moment the festive air that prevailed. But the shower was partial, and 
there was abundant honest enthusiasm afloat, ready to laugh at so trifling 
a mishap. 

Of the Crystal Palace, we have hitherto, we believe, said little. Nor 
can we do much more to-day than declare on our personal conviction, 
and apart from all matter-of-course compliment, that the edifice, both 
within-side and without, has not been too much lauded. It very far sur- 
passed our expectations. It is, inanarchitectural point of view, singularly 
beautiful ; its decorations are admirably picturesque and harmonious ; its 
arrangements for the display of the intended show are, or will be, most 
complete and convenient. To both the building and its contents we shall, 
without doubt, make freqnent reference hereafter, and in the mean-time 
must for the moment be content with saying that, although probably not 
one third of the allowed space is occupied by the Exhibitors, such wares 
and works of art and ingenuity as are already on view warrant the asser- 
tion that the whole will be a magnificent display, by far exceeding any- 
thing hitherto seen on this Continent, and offering another additional at- 
traction to New York for the strangers to whom we are accessible. 

And the opening ceremonies—are they not duly chronicled at columnar 
length throughout all the length and breadth of the journals of the land? 
Will they not have fallen under so many of our readers’ eyes, ere these 
pages meet them, that to go into details would be a needless repetition ? 





LIBERTY OF SPEECH IN QUEBEC. 


Written for the Albion. 
It is now some months since Padre Gavazzi to lecture in this 
country on the errors and crimes of the Church His 
fame, his eloquence, and the attractive nature of his theme drew au- 
diences to hear him. Nor did he disappoint public Lecture 


rooms rung with applause, as he painted, in the language of 
South, the enormities of the rhe ane to which he had once , 
ponies prophetically to the coming dawn of popular li in 

e was eminently a controversialist, He no one. 
menace, and sarcasm were his favourite weapons ; and most 
he use them. Savonarola, in the height of his power, did not lash the Pa- 
pacy with more relentless vigour or more crushing violence. John Knox 
might have heard him with pleasure. He bore in his breast not alittleof 
the spirit which inflamed these heroes ; and was scarcely less successful 


_ they, in infusing into his hearers a thorough conviction of his since- 
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_be expected, however, le were not u 
vour. The timid, and the time-serving— the lineal deosentnntecuthaliean 
lishmen who could not forgive John Hampden for using such strong lan- 
guage against his Majesty, and the Americans who could not bear John 
aucock’s plain-spoken Republicanism—people who respect every man’s 
opinion but their own, and hide that under a bushel, for fear of 
somebody’s feelings—were very much disgusted with Gavazzi. Naturally 
afraid of everything that is frank and open and manly, they were shocked 
at his straightforward, out-spoken boldness, They felt ita duty they owed 
to the Catholic gentleman over the way to denounce him as a dangerous 
man. Privately, they rather liked him ; but in public they were profuse 
in their expressions of regret at his arrival in the country. They would 
not for the world have whispered to their pillow the naked truth, that 
every word he uttered found a response in their heart. To have ; ven 
them credit, publicly, for their real sentiments, would have been to insult 
them: to address them as sneaks and cowards was the highest com- 
pliment they could be paid. What opinions of their own they had, no one 
knew; it was their pride and their glory, in such matters, to be suf- 
fered to play a part, which was in reality that of flunkey to all 
the world. Like Sosie in the comedy, they shouted at every corner 
“ Messieurs, amis de tout le monde!’ Believing—else how came 4 
to be Protestants ?—that the Church of Rome was full of errors ; knowing 
for history overflows with them—that disorders and crimes, unsurpassed in 
the annals of Paganism, stain every page of its annals; seeing—as who 
does not ?—that no priest-ridden country has ever held a prominent place 
among civilized nations—they went on tlieir knees to implore orators to 
keep these vital truths from the light. They 5 ars for metaphor, and 
prayed for poetic veils, to cover the blotches of history ; and would—had 
they been obeyed—have obliterated from man’s memory the deeds and the 
doctrines which begat the greatest revolution of modern time. T 
would have robbed their own ancestors of their only plea for mutiny. side 
by side with these was found another class—the staunch Churchmen—who 
regard the Thirty-nine Articles as the only genuine recipe for salvation, who 
swear by Saint Anathasius, and see no practical difference between a 
Presbyterian and a Bhuddist. These very naturally refused to counte- 
nance a preacher who was only a Christian. Among the Catholics, a large 
proportien of the educated classes went tohear him. Some discovered, or 
believed they had discovered errors in his historical statements ; and de- 
molished him with Ranke and Lingard. Others, like Agrippa, were “ al- 
most persuaded.” The bulk of the Irish were of course forbidden by 
their priests to enter the doors of the lecture-room. These various classes 
apart, we do not hesitate to assert that Gavazzi was warmly received and 
enthusiastically heard by the masses in New York. Some admired his ta- 
lents. Others honoured his patriotism. Not a few—deeming it good and 
wholesome that we should from time to time be reminded that the division 
of our Christian Church was not a mere work of caprice, but was based 
on solid and substantial grounds of fact and reason—applauded his bold 
anti-Popery tone. All respected his manliness. In this great city—con- 
taining thirty or forty thousand men who are always ready for a riot or 
disturbance—not a hand was raised to molest the lecturer. 

Yielding to an invitation from the Protestants of Canada, the Padre 
visited Toronto towards the close of May, and consented, at the request of 
several of the leading citizens of Quebec, to deliver a couple of lectures in 
that city. His arrival in the capital was unexpected. The Catholics 
were taken by surprise ; and the first lecture—on Saturday, 4th June— 
passed off without disturbance. A second was announced for Monday 


evening. Meanwhile, however, a storm was brewing. On the a» 





Suffice it then tosay that there were platforms erected, and distinguished 
guests upon them, and music, vocal and instrumental, an impressive prayer 
from the Venerable Bishop Wainwright, and a most capital speech from 
Mr. Theodore Sedgewick the President of the Association, and a neat and 
brief rejoinder thereto from the President of the U. S.—that there was 
perhaps some little impatience for the chief magistrate’s arrival and want 
of dignity in his march up the principal aisle ; but that, in short, the 
whole passed off with great success, and that every one felt mightily re- 
lieved when it was over, and when the ladies who had been wearily pent 
up went strolling through the occupied portions of the building, admiring 
Kiss’s Amazon, or Thorvaldsen’s Twelve Apostles, or criticising Baron 
Marochetti’s colossal man on horseback, dignified with the immortal name 
of Washington. 

Of our Royal Commissioners we have not much to say. Lord Ellesmere, 
who had specially arrived in the morning from Quebec, was detained in 
his room at the Clarendon by one of his unremitting attacks of gout. The 
other gentlemen were present; but in so large a throng individuals at- 
tract small attention. Last night the Directors of the Association were 
to have entertained the whole of the Foreign Delegates at dinner; and 
the intention is still held, at the time of writing. But we know the po- 
litical bent of the American mind ; and the Press and the public voice 
have already transformed the international feast into a “Banquet to the 
President.” Never mind; if under the peculiar circumstances of this 
private association, our Commissioners have not been overwhelmed with 
public attentions, the friendly feelings that dictated their mission have 
not, we believe, been overlooked or forgotten. The people of the two 
countries, we trust, understand each other, if the authorities on the one 
side be somewhat coy in their welcome. 





A terrible announcement occurs in the news brought by the 4rabia. 
It is said, but happily without any satisfactory authority, that the city of 
Shiraz in Persia has been visited by an earthquake, in which twelve to 
fifteen thousands of lives were lost. Locusts, inundations, and the cho- 
lera, are also reported from the same quarter. It cannot, however, be 
added that the news created much sensation. How hard it is to get up 
sympathy for those who are afar off, and in whose welfare we kave no in- 
terest, direct, or indirect. 

We hear on good private authority that Sir Henry Bulwer is likely to 
succeed Lord Stratford de Redcliffe as British Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. The latter is most anxious to retire. 


George B. Mathew, Esquire, H. B. M. Consul at Charleston, has arrived 
vin this city from England. 











When we set down, last week, the 4radia’s late passage hence to Liver- 
pool, as beating any previous voyage across the Atlantic by 53 minutes, 
we did so on the authority of a telegraphic communication from Boston, 
The return of the vessel herself, and well-authenticated accounts, now re- 
duce the time gained to 15 minutes only. All the particulars have been 
generally published. 

Washington letter-writers have been hinting, through the week, that 
Mr. Buchanan had declined the American Mission to England. A difficul- 
ty as to his discretionary power for settling open questions has been gen- 
erally assigned as the reason. The “ very latest” states that he will go, 
notwithstanding. 


Havanna accounts of the 8th inst. report the unopposed landing of more 











Late last night the Coroner's jury gave their verdict on the late Gavazzi tra- 
gedy. Nine Protestants found, substantially, that James Walsh was shot by 
some persons unknown, who were endeavouring to disperse a mob assembled in 
the vicinity of Zion Church, (iacluding, among others, the said deceased,) 
which mob had previously overpowered the police, with the object of attacking 

aid Gavazzi, or the audience within Zion Church. That the other deceased 


' negroes on the coast; and also that the Chinese Jabourers recently im- 


ported are in a state of insurrection. This reminds us that we have omit- 
ted hitherto to state, that a Parliamentary debate is in the programme, 
on the subject of Spanish non-fulfilment of anti-slave-trade engagements. 


Father Nelligan preached to the Irish Catholics in St. Patrick’s 
and significantly begged his riotous hearers not to molest the renegade, 
who was going to blaspheme their sacred religion on the following even- 
ing. In strict adherence to the precedent laid down by the mob orator, 
who advised the crowd not to throw stones at the windows of his opponent, 
as glass was brittle, and damage would probably ensue, this excellent 
priest adjured the Irish not to attack the Church, or to assail the preacher, 
as resistance would be impossible, and the consequences would be very un- 
pleasant. Following up the charge, on the following afternoon the Gov- 
ernment organ, a Roman Catholic paper, ‘“ wondered” at the rashness of 
Mr. Gavazzi, as “nos compatriotes Irlandais n’entendent pas raillerie 
au sujet de leur religion.” This was in all conscience invitation enough 
for any mob; far more than was required to incline Irishmen to a mere 
outrage on a Church. Accordingly measures were taken to organise a 
systematic attack. 

To understand the ease with which it was prepared, it is necessary to 
state that one of the wards of the city of Quebec is almost exclusively in- 
habited by the lowest class of Irish. Every second house is a tavern, or 
something worse. A regular organization exists among these men, who 
subsist by crimping. In summer time, they decoy sailors into their houses, 
ply them incessantly with liquor, steal their wages, and then sell them to 
captains of vessels at a large premium. In winter, they devote their lei- 
sure to similar and equally congenial pursuits. Partly from their num- 
bers, and partly from the inefficiency of the police force of the eity, no 
practical attempt has ever been made to subdue them, though the nature 
of their occupations is a matter of notoriety. They have, within the last 
four years, destroyed a hospital, a shipping office, and one or two:private 
dwellings ; assaulted magistrates, and given obnoxious public officers due 
notice that they would be murdered, if they entered Champlain Street ; 
utterly defeated the exercise of the electoral franchise at elections; and 
enjoyed, in point of fact, sovereign control over the part of the city which 
they inbabit. It seems strange to us that such a state of things should be 
suffered to continue in a civilized city. The anomaly will appear still 
more striking when it is borne in mind that the individual perpetrators of 
these crimes are as well known as the Town Hall. Impunity is secured 
to them in a great measure by the defects of the existing Jury Law. With 
the most damning evidence of guilt, it has been impossible to the 
conviction of an Irishman in Quebec. So well acknowled is this fact 
that the Attorney General declared in his place in the House that he could 
not hold out any prospect of convicting the assailants of Father Gavazzi 
even if a case were clearly made out against them. A jury cannot be en- 
pannelled without an Irishman among the number ; and their peculiar no- 
tions of oaths and responsibilities ensure the acquittal of their country- 
man. Besides this invaluable privilege, they possess another of equal im- 
portance, viz., a prestige for sanguinary vengeance, acquired by a series of 





brutal assaults and myrders. He is a bold man who will confront the 
Irish in Quebec. If to these incentives to violence we add the fact that 
the Protestants of that city are very - going people, who will sacrifice 
half their rights for peace sake, the facil with which the attack was pre- 
paren roa onecaiet ee aes less g. 
a the course, of the day on Monday, the prospect of a disturbance was 
wet tock Sie ae a, 8% forth the srentiens of the 
ama ¥ ir i plain 
strech bonsnanee a coming event. ‘eter 
till, no measures were taken by the authorities to preserve the peace. 
No notice was taken of the affidavit. The absence of Capel 
on the part of the police reassured the public ; and when evening came, 
numbers of people, including many ladies and children, entered 
Church. The lecture began ; and for many minutes was heard in 
ful silence. An occasiona] smile was seen on the face of one or two Catho- 
lic auditors, as a bold assertion or a severe epithet escaped the orator ; but 
nothing more, till Father Gavazzi began to trace the introduction of the 
Inquisition into Ireland to the agency of the Ribbon society. A man then 
rose in the audience and shouted in a strong Hibernian accent, “ That’s a 
lie!” In an instant the peaceful little — was thrown into confusion, 
and the house of God made a scene of disgraceful riot. The well-known voice 
which had interrupted the orator, had been expected asasignal, and found an 
er response without the building. Stones poured through the windows ; 
and some ten or twelve Irishmen—as ragged, as savage and as reckless 
as their class usually are—rushed up the aisle towards the preacher. The 
foremost ascended the pulpit stairs, and attempted to seize him. But the 
Padre had not trodden battlefields in Italy for nothing. A single flourish 
of his strong arm, and the assailant fell back into the crowd. His plaee 
was quickly taken by his companions, who scaled the pulpit on all 





Gavazzi, whose knowledge of fortification is not merely theoretical, plant~ 
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4 himself threshold of his little fort, and with the pulpit-stool 
Yelle each of the’ invaders, as they came withinreach. Nor was he unaid- 
ed in the fight. An Artillery sergeant, named Lawson,—whose bravery 
has been inadequately rewarded by a present of a watch and a Bible— 
and his secretary Paoli, rushed to is rescue. The Irish were but three to 
one, and could not be expected to fight against such odds. Gentlemen, 
too, among the audience, had recovered from the surprise of the attack, 
with the Padre. The victory was won, 
had the church doors been closed. A strong body of _— guarded them, 
and a couple of men of nerve might have shut them in the face of the mob. 
Unfortunately there was no Macdonald for this Hougoumont: in plain 

the police were both Irish and cowards, and did not attempt to 
shat the doors. A band of several hundred Irishmen poured in, and made 
directly for the pulpit. The scene was indescribable. Women’s shrieks, 
groans of pain, shouts from the combatants—for the mé/2e had now become 

, and the forty or fifty Protestant gentlemen who were present were 

ng the preacher gallantly—above all, howls from the Irish, re-ech- 
oed to the rafters of the building. “Kill him in the Church!” was 
the cry of the rioters. Gavazzi’s weapon had been broken on some 
unusually thick head, and had been —— by a bench. One of the 
audience was doing yeoman service with a leg torn from the Communion 
table. Others were seen confronting Irish shillelaghs with their bare fists. 
Bibles and hymn books flew like hail. Most of the assailants were, as they 
gay in the West, “ prepared.” Some the national black thorn, 

bore clubs, and not a few life- rvers. Even without this ad- 
vantage, their numbers would have decided the day. As it was, the few 
Protestants who succeeded in making their way to the pulpit were soon 
overpowered. Man after man fell, and was trampled under foot by the 
Irish. Gavazzi still held his post, and dealt terrific blows with his bench. 
Not more thaa five or six Irishmen could attack him at once ; and these 
he kept at bay, while the others employed their leisure in beating the 
women. One lady, honour be to her heart! attracted the attention of the 

Irish by waving her handkerchief in token of encouragement to Gavazzi : 
a raffian sprang upon her, and with a single courageous blow from a life- 
preserver felled her to the ground, Others fared as badly at the hands of 
these chivalrous sons of . j 

Bat the conflict is drawing to a c!ose. Lawson and Paoli are down. A 
feeble cry from the latter— Gavazzi help me!”—allures the crusader 
from his stronghold. ‘TI abandoned m pulpit,” says he, “and with a 

te blow of the bench which I held in my hands fell upon the head 

of one of the assassins, which caused him to bound from the stairs.”’ A na- 
tural but an injudicious manceuvre. As he turned to rise, one of the assail- 
ants seized him by the leg, and with a violent jerk, threw him over the 
pit, a distance of some fifteen feet, on the mob beneath. Had it not 
a for a fat man, whom Providence had sent there to break his fall, the 
aim of the Irish would have been attained, and Gavazzi would have been 
murdered in the church. Thanks to the fat man, and the throng, this con- 
summation was averted ; and the Irish were obliged to content themselves 

with kicking their foe in the shins. Even this imperfect tification did 
not last long ; a few vigorous blows right and left enabled Gavazzi to 
cleave the throng, and to make his way to the Sunday schcol in the base- 

ment, where he found a safe refuge. . 

Ignorant people will doubtless ask where were the police all this time? 

The question is easily answered. They stood — at the door of the 
Church during the whole battle, wondering when it would be over, and 
they could get to bed. The stipendiary magistrate, John Maguire, an 

an and a Catholic,had the misfortune to sprain his ankle at an ear- 
ly hour in the evening, and spent the remainder in applying lotions to the 
wounded limb. The Mayor, a Catholic, was eaten with political busi- 
ness. Matters seemed to be arranged with the utmost delicacy so that 
the Irish should not be disturbed in their harmless pastime. So undispu- 
ted was their sway that when Gavazzi’s escape was discovered, eo quiet- 
ly moved home in order of battle, stopping en passant at the Parliament 

, to invite a Protestant member to come out and be murdered. 

We pass rapidly over the scenes of the next ow: Protestant feeling 
being roused, Gavazzi was invited to deliver a third lecture. But the 
Mayor—a Catholic, be it remembered—declined to answer for the safety 
of the lecturer or the public peace, if such an attempt were made. He 


was unable, he said, to prevent further scenes of violence. This he de-| 


liberately declared, while he had two regiments of British troops in the 
city suly at his call. To every Irish rioter he could have opposed two 
soldiers well armed. But, as we said, he wasa Catholic ; and he declined 
to authorize the lecture. Gavazzi accordingly left the city, amid the 
groans and howls of the wild Irish assembled on the wharf. 

Here we must rest. We have spoken on the faith of authentic documents 
and eye-witnesses ; and are prepared with ample and incontrovertible evi- 
dence in support of every assertion we have made. Our comment shall 
be brief. 


To sum up in one proposition the net result of the riots we have de- 
scribed—we find that liberty of speech does not exist in Lower Canada. 
‘This is not an inference from the conduct of the Irish alone. What the 
character of an Irish mob is, we all know ; and to infer that liberty is at 
an end because these modern Ishmaelites, whose hand is against every 
man and every man’s hand against them, convert a quiet city into a Don- 
nybrook fair, would be an obvious fallacy. Irish turbulence must always 
be assumed as a postulate in problems of Government on this continent ; 
the test of liberty will be the extent and efficacy of the checks provided by 
the authorities to master it. Here it is that we discover the absence of 
real freedom at Quebec. Instead of attempting to check or resist Irish 
violence, we find all the municipal authorities with common consent vir- 
tually co-operating with the rioters, and actually achieving by a peaceful 
exercise of tyranny what the Irish mob had striven to effect with blud- 

and loaded sticks. Such unanimity of thought and action among 
the civic officers of Quebec has, we venture to say, been rarely equalled, 
Note the facts. The Police—Irish Catholics—refuse to act. The Stipen- 

yo oes Irish Catholic--keeps out of the way, to bathe his 
ski. Mayor—a Catholic—refuses to keep the public peace, if the 
Protestant lecturer again ventures to address an audience. The Attor- 
ney General—a semi-Irish Catholic—defends the stipendiary Magistrate, 


and comforts the assassins by declaring in the House that they cannot | g;, 


be convicted. Parliament, mainly led by Catholics, rules all notice of 
the outrage to be out of order. The Government organs applaud it with 
faint censure, and overwhelm the Protestants with abuse for their folly and 
temerity. Even among the latter, a strong party, whoare united by bonds 
of pecuniary, political, and other sordid interest to their Romish fellow 
countrymen, openly, or at least tacitly, disavow Gavazzi and excuse the 
ou . Few of the leading Protestants of the city think it worth while to 
ora 1 Protestant meeting which is called to take counsel on the outrage. 
The Protestant member for Quebec keeps aloof from the movement, and is 
still at open war with the Committee named at the meeting. Such harmony 
of opinion, among so many different functionaries and classes of people on 
such a point, is a startling phenomenon. It fully authorizes us to con- 
clude that there is no liberty of speech in the capital of Canada. 

This one incontrovertible fact will go farther to degrade the Province, 
than generations of bad ministers and ages of corrupt politicians. Liberty 
of speech, like liberty of the press, is “ the palladium,”’ and the only safe 
guarantee “ of all civil, political, and religious rights.” A despotic 
country, says Delolme, would become free by the sole introduction of li- 
berty of the press ; with equal certainty may we add that a free country, 
where liberty of speech has ceased to exist, has absolutely lapsed into des- 

The first encroachment may be slight. It may be a mere foreign 
exile, whose mouth is stopped. But the principle, that a speaker whose 
opinions do not coincide with those of the Irish rabble, may be silenced 
and driven from the city, will not rest there. To-day ’tis a wandering 
lecturer they assail ; to-morrow ’twill be your parish Curate, whose lite 
they will take. To-day ‘tis the Inquisition they will not hear insulted ; 
to-morrow ’twill be the transaction of business on a saint’s day they will 

prevent. To-day ’tis the assertion of Protestant doctrine they can- 

; to-morrow they will foree you, club and knife in hand, to 

swallow the mass. They have done such things before, and are now in a 
fair way to do them . : 

Most sincerely do we wish that we could ay something in palliation of 
the deeds which justify these apprehensions. But whether we regard the 
man that was outraged, the theme he had chosen, or the place that was 
assailed, — circumstance aggravates instead of mitigating 
the offence. Who was Gavazzi, that he should be furiously attacked in 
the pulpit by a raving band of wild Irishmen, and driven from a civilised 
city? Any biographical dictionary will tell us that Alessandro Gavazzi, 
—sometime a Barnabite friar—was one of the foremost ecclesiastics to se- 
cond the nobie aspirations of Pius the Ninth’s early reign—that he stood 
in high favour with the Pope, and filled an important place in his councils 
—that, when it was resolved to raise new levies, he was appointed Chap- 

to the forces, and acquired immense influence over the men 
manly conduct and tic seatiments—that he accompanied and 


led 16,000 men to Vicenza—was betrayed on his return, deserted, 
and eA sme ee ber ee Alga le of Viter- 


courage of the troops, tending the sick, and turn- 








ing to good account the resources of the Republic—finally, that, at the 
capture of Rome, he was suffered to d as an exile, and has since 
earned an honourable living by lecturing on religious and political topics. 
Few men have filled a more conspicuous or a more Myve A Lge in co- 
temporaneous history, than the very Gavazzi whom the Irish of Quebec 
wanted to “ kill in the Church.” Nor was his theme more objectionable 
than his character. He spoke nothing which the law reproves—nothing 
but what the Queen, Government, and people of England, and a majority 
of the people of Canada, believe. He spoke it in the interior of a Pro- 
testant church, where no one whose ears he might offend need hear him. 
The very preliminaries of the attack involved a sacrilege : almost every 

i ndar followed. 
niakiien ores existed a tacit understanding between the Protestants 
and Catholics of Quebec, that each of the two sects was to respect the re- 
ligion of the other, and discountenance controversial attacks, some shadow 
of an excuse for the outrage might have been discovered. Had the Ca- 
tholics on any previous occasion, declined, out of tenderness for the 
feelings of their neighbours, to thrust their peculiar doctrines be- 
fore the world, or patronise an ardent proselytizer and controver- 
sialist on their side of the question, Gavazzi’s enterprise might have 
been regarded as an infraction of the contract, and his language construed 
into an unprovoked declaration of hostilities. But so far from this being 
the case, the whole streets of Quebec are constantly filled with Romish 
processions ; and only a few months ago, Dr. Brownson, a gentleman who 
has successively embraced most of the known religions, and has now set- 
tled down for a time_to Catholicism, lectured peaceably in Quebec, on the 
degrading influence of Protestantism. His lecture was placarded through- 
out the city as—PRoTesTANTISM THE ROAD TO INFIDELITY! No one ever 
thought of molesting him ; though his language as well as his theme, was 
far more galling to Protestants, than those of Gavazzi were to Catholics.! 

It is not without a shudder of disgust that we turn from the object of 
the attack, to its perpetrators. Brutality and cowardice can never be 
contemplated with perfect calmness. When these vices are so identified 
with a particular race as to become national characteristics, it needs an 
unusual amount of self-possession to speak of that race in anything like mea- 
sured terms. A long career of violence and lawlessness has sunk the Irish of 
Lower Canada to a depth of infamy, from which ages of moral conduct 
cannot raise them. Bloodshed and riot accompany their steps, wherever 
they go. Cruelty and treachery are their natural instincts. Nothing 
manly ever finds a home in their heart. 

For what awful crime of their forefathers, Lower Canadians are now 
scourged with the companionship of these men, the Christian philosopher 
ma some inquire: for us it is enough to know that the scourge exists, 
and that under its baneful influence it is meiey chimerical to hope for 
freedom or tranquillity. A day may come when the progress of educa- 
tion and enlightenment shall have mitigated the vices of the Celtic cha- 
racter, and produced Irishmen who are not the natural enemies of law, 
order and trath. But it were arank delusion to expect it in our time. 
Many generations must be born on American soil before the impulses which 
have been peculiar to the Celt for ages cease to he felt by his descendants. 
Meanwhile it will need all the courage and all the firmness of the Anglo- 
Saxon population of Lower Canada to avert the doom which now threat- 
ens them, and to rescue the Province from the condition of a second Ire- 
land. To compromise is to succumb ; to conciliate is to be duped ; they 
must either rule or be ruled. Nothing short of the thorough subjugation 
of the Irish will give to the Protestants of Canada any security against 
incessant discord, or any promise of civil and religious liberty. J. B. 


Appointutents. 


The Rt. Hon, Henry Labouchere, the Rt Hon. Sir John Patteson, and George 
Cornwall Lewis, Esq., to be H. Maj. commissioners for inquiring into the state of 
the Corporation of the City of London.—The Hon. Lionel Sackville West, now paid 
attaché to H. Maj. mission at Stuttgardt, is removed to Berlin in the same capa- 
city. Mr. N. P. T. Barron, now paid attaché at Berlin, is appointed to Stutt- 
gardt.—BK. Smirke, Esq. to be Vice-Warden of the Stannaries, in the room of J. 
L. Dampier, Esq. deceased.—Joseph Hensley, to be H. Maj. Attorney-General, 
and John Longsworth, Esq. to be H. Maj. Solicitor-General, for Prince Edward 
Island, and George Birnie, Esq., to when ed and Keeper of Plans for that 
Island.—J.8. Bushe, Esq., to be Escribano of the Court of Intendant of the Island 
of Trin.—W. Maynard, Esq., to be a Member of the Council of the island of Ne- 
vis, outs Ge temporary absence of the President and Senior Member thereof. 
—A. Douboulay, -, to be a Member of the Legislative Council of the island 
of Saint Lucia.—W. W. West, Esq., to be a Member of the Legislative Council 
of the Government of the island of Mauritius.—P. I. Sterling, Esq., to be a Mem- 
ber of the Executive Council, and C. B. Hillier, Esq. to be a Member of the Le- 
gislative Council of the island of Hong Kong.—J. R. Longden, Esq. to be a Mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the Falkland Islands. 

Rumovur.—lt is said that Colonel Rose, late charge at Constantinople, has 
been offered to succeed Mr. Murray in Egypt, but public rumour has it that the 
Government have given it to Dr. Bowring, who is on his way home from Hong- 
Kong, and who is supposed from his familiarity with the resources and Govern- 
ment of Egypt, to be fitted for such an appointment. 


Army. 


War-OrrFice, Juty 1.—10th Regt Lt Drags; Cor Gill to be Lt b-p, v Clements, 
who rets; Cor Baring fm 2nd Drags, to be Cor v Gill. 16th Lt Drags; Lt Goff 
to be Capt b-p, v Spicer, who rets; Cor Irvine to be Lt b-p, v Goff. Coldstream 
Regt of 't Gds; Serjt-Maj Falconer, of Coldstream Gds to be Qtmr, v Morse, dec. 
6th Ft; Capt Costobadie, from h-p Unat, to be Capt v Peel, who excs; Lt 
Thompson to be Capt b-p, v Costobadie, who rets; Ens Goodwin to be Lt 
b-p, v Thompson. 13th Ft; Lt Jones to be Capt b-p, v Busby who ret; Ens Fal- 
ler to be Lt b-p, v Jones; T Tyacke, to be Ens b-p, v Fuller. 18th Ft; Lt Wood- 
wright to be Capt w-p, v Cockburn, dec; Ens Stackpoole to be Lt w-p, v Wood- 
wright. 19th Ft; Lt Jennings to be Capt w-p, v Brvt Lt-Col Potts who ret upon 
f-p; Ens Uniacke to be Lt w-p, v Jennings; Gent Cadet Cardew fm RI Mil Coll, 
to be Ens w-p, v Uniacke. 36th Ft; Mn ag Woodwright fm 18th Ft, to be Capt 
v Coote, who ret upon h-p, 18th Ft. 37th Ft; Ens Webb to be Lt b-p, v Hobson, 
who ret. 54th Ft; StaffSur of Sec Class Macpherson to be Surg, v Webster, who 
ret. 68th Ft; Ens Trent to be Lt b-p, v Nicol who ret. 70th Ft; Lt Snow to be 
Adj, v Rutherford prom. 87th Ft; Assist-Surg G P T Hill, fm 17th Ft, to be As- 
sist-Surg, v Banon, prom in 96th Ft. 96th Ft; Lt Lees to be Adj, v Cumber- 
land, prom; Assist-Surg Banon from? 87th Ft, to be Surg v Lucas, prom on 








HosriraL Srarr.—Surg Lucas fm 16th Ft to be Staff-Surg of First Class, v 
Robertson, M.D. who ret upon h-p; Assist Staff Surg Guy, M D, to be Staff Surg 
of the Sec Class, vy Robertson, dec; Surg Webster, M D, from the 54th Ft, to be 
Staff Surg of Sec Class, v Macpherson, who exc; A C Ross, M D, to be Assist 
Surg to Forces, v Guy, prom. 

MemoranpvuM.—The removal of Ens Henry fm 86th Ft to a Cornetcy in 14th 
Lt Drags, on 10th June, 1853, and the appointment of Mr. T. Tyacke to an En- 
signcy in the former Corps, on the same day, have been cancelled. 


Orrick OF ORDNANCE, JUNE 29.—RI Regt of Artillery—Sec Capt Knox to be 
Capt v Innes. dec; First Lt King to be Sec Capt, v Knox; Sec Lt C E Torriano 
to be First Lt v King. 

MEMORANDU M.—_The date of the promotion of the undermentioned officers has 
been altered to 19th May, 1853, viz:—Capt Radclitte; Sec Capt Thring; First Lt 
Lyons. 

“RI Reg of Artillery.-Gent Cadets to be Sec Lts.—Percival, v Waller, prom; 
Young, v Purcell, prom; Arbuthnott, v Johnson, prom; Biddulph, v Le Messu- 
rier, prom; Stirling, v Elliot, prom; Hill, v Stirling, prom; Walsham, v Philips, 
prom; Maxwell, v Pickering, prom; L’Estrange, vy A W Johnson, prom. 

Corps of Rl Engineers.—Gent Cadets to be Sec Lts, with temporary rank :— 
Donnelly, vy Elphinstone, prom; Cornes, v Cumberland. prom; Lowry, v Luard, 

rom; Somerville, v Phillpotts, prom; De C Scott, v Pyers, prom; O‘Grady, v 

reyke, prom. 

Tue Mixitia.—The Militia have recently undergone training throughout the 
kingdom, and some regiments have already completed their exercises for the 
season. The accounts of the progress and the behaviour of the men are all fa- 
vourable. Where the Inspecting Officer has examined them he has invariably 
complimented them on their efficiency—-in some cases in very strong terms, 
These compliments to men and officers do not appear to be mere routine cour- 
tesies. 


Tue Derences oF Dover.—A numerous party of the Royal Artillery, includ- 
ing a captain commanding and two subaltern officers, have been employed in 
moving six guns, their carriages and platforms, from the Ordnance-yard at Do- 
ver, to Guildford-battery. The guns are of all 8-inch calibre, of an entirely new 
construction, carry 68-pound shot, require 10 pounds of powder for a service 
charge, range about 3,000 yards, are nine feet in length, and weigh more than 
three tons. These formidable pieces of ordnance will be mounted on new car- 
riages of wood, on traversing platforms, and Guildford-Battery, may then be 
pronounced the most beautiful and efficient one in Dover. 


Tue Duxe or WELLINGTON’s ReGrment.—Her Majesty has been pleased to 
command, that the 33rd Regiment of Foot shall henceforward bear the name of 
“ The 33rd (or the Duke of Wellington’s) Regiment,” which honourable distinc- 
tion will be inscribed on the colours of the regiment. The 33rd was the first 
regiment of which the late lamented Duke became the commanding officer. 

Tue Commanp at Mapras.—lIt is said, we cannot say with what truth, that 
Major-Gen. Sir De Lacy Evans, K. C. B., is to be the commander of the forces 
at Madras, in the room of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Armstrong, K.C.B. The re- 
cent appointment to the command of a brigade at Chobham camp seemed indi- 
cative of a return to the duties of his profession. 


Navy. 





APpPoINrMENTs.—Commrs., P. de Saumarez and C. F. Newland to the Coast 





H. Campion, from the Geyser, 6, to the Vesuvius, 6; W. K. Bush, to the Vesu- 
vius; H. B. Burnaby, to the Winchester, 50; C. Bromly, to the Tribune; J. J. 
Kennedy, to be First in the London, 90, at Portsmouth, in the room of Lt. W. 
P. Chapman, who was killed on board that vessel when she was being towed 
by the Jmperieuse screw steam-frigate, in the Tagus; 0.8. Forbes to the Ho- 
ratio; A. Anderson to the Duke of Wellington.—Surgeon, J. H. Patterson, late 
in the Spiteful, to the Veswvius.—Paymaster, C. F. Turner to the Vulture, 6.— 
Chaplain, Rev. 8. K. Stothert. to La Hogue, 60, v. Rev. H. W. Taylor, to the 
Terrible, steam-frigate at Woolwich. 


Corrs or RoyaL Manines.—Sec. Lieut. R. Johns to be First Lieut., v. Bar- 
clay, dec. 


Tur CuanneL Squapron.—A Portsmouth letter of the 21st ult. says, “ There 
is now assembled at this port the most powerful fleet of steamers of war the 
world can produce, among them nine sail of the line (sailers and steamers), and 
eight first-class frigates.” Another of later date says, ‘‘ Taking the men of war 
at this port immediately available, we can muster a force that the whole world 
has never yet seen the like, so far as regards steam power, which would be equal 
to double such foree composed only of sailing ships. We have here ready for 
action 20 good pendants, and 10,000 sailors and marines.” 


THe MEDITERRANEAN FLEET.—On the afternoon of the 7th instant her Ma- 
—_ steam-ship Caradoc, the arrival of which from Marseilles had been anxi- 
ously expected for some days previously, was telegraphed, and shortly after she 
entered port. . All was immediately in a state of activity, officers of every rank 
hastening to convey orders or messages according to their instructions, and be- 
fore long the anticipated signal was made, ‘“ Fleet, prepare for sea.” No time 
was lost, and by ten o’clock every steamer had its steam up, and the Arethusa 
frigate was taken in tow by the Tiger, and got out. In the meantime the wind, 
which was fair, blew with some violence into the harbour, and it was impossi- 
ble in the darkness of the night to incur the risk of towing out the ships. 

On the following morning, at 6 o’clock, the Caradoc, which had been em- 
ployed in coaling during the night, got under weigh for the Levant with im- 
portant despatches for Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and before she was well out 
of the harbour the ships were all ready for sea. By 8 o'clock all had left their 
moorings, namely, the Albion, Vengeance, Bellerophon, Britannia, Trafalgar, 
and Rodney. The first five were towed out by the war-steamers, Sampson, Re- 
tribution, Fury, Tiger, and Inflexible. Capt. Graham, of the Rodney, beat out 
in beautiful style. He thought it a discredit not to be able to find his way out 
without the aid of a ‘‘ smoker,” and refused to be taken in tow. 

The departure of the fleet has created a sensation almost indescribable, al- 
though the events in the East had led to the conclusion that such an event was 
unavoidable. The Admiral carried with him a moderate breeze from the west- 
north-west, which was quite fair.— Malta letter, June 12. 


Capt. Patey, of the Amphion, had his skull fractured on board that ship, by a 
block falling on his head, whilst the crew were striking lower yards, in a gale 
of wind at Spithead, on the 27th ult. We are glad to add that late reports an- 
nounce him doing well at Haslar Hospital.—A terrible accident oceurred on 
board the London, 90, on the 15th ult. She was in tow of the Impérieuse, 
when a ring-bolt drew, and flying round the bitts, with the hawser, killed seven 
men on the spot, including the First Lieut., W. P. Chapman.—The Vulture, 
steam-frigate, Capt. Glasse, and the Oberon, Lt. Wise, Commg., have arrived at 
Spithead from the Mediterranean.—The Brisk, screw-sloop, at Devonport, will 
proceed to the West Indies ; the Comus, 18, at Sheerness, to the East Indies 
station; and the Nerbudda, 12,to the Cape of Good Hope.—We understand that 
the Admiralty have given £50 towards erecting the monument at Barbadoes to 
the memory of the ill-fated deceased officers and crew of the Dauwntless.—A 
meeting has been held at the Royal Naval College at Portsmouth, comprising a 
number of naval officers, for the purpose of organising a subscription for a testi- 
monial from the naval service to the officers and men of the 34th Regt., for their 
great kindness to the officers and crew of the Dauntless during the raging of 
the yellow fever among them while at Barbadoes. 


Tux Searcn ror Sir Joun Fraxxiix.—Karly in the month of May H.M. 
steam-vessels Barracouta and Desperate, received orders to repair, respectively, 
to Sheerness and Woolwich, to attend H.M. steam-vessel Phanix, the Ditigence, 
and Breadalbane, transports, to the Arctic Regions, ordered to proceed to 
Beechey Island, on the eastern side of Baffin’s Bay, there to form a dépot for 
the use of the squadron under Sir Edward Belcher, C.B.; the Phenix then to 

roceed to examine Smith’s Sound, and the north-western side of the coast of 
zabrador. The squadron got under way from Queenstown, on the 26th of May. 
The ships encountered rough stormy weather from the north-west, during which 
the Barracouta and Breadalbane parted company. 

The expedition (Phenix, Desperate, and Diligence) got up to the edge of the 
Polar ice, on the 14th of June.—H.M.S. Desperate parted company with the 
Phenix and Diligence in latitude 60° 18’ N., and longitude 41° 20’ W:; wishing 
them all! farewell, and giving them hearty rounds of cheers on parting. } 





Obituary. 


E. W. W. Pendarves, Esq., M.P. for East Cornwall, during an uninterrupted 
ee of twenty-seven years.—Drowned, by the upsetting of a shore-boat at 
ortsmouth, Lt. Lambert and Dr. Muirhead, R.N.—At his residence, near Balti- 
more, highly esteemed and much regretted, the Hon. John Glenn, Judge of the 
U.S. District Court of Maryland.—W. Eccles, Esq., late M.P. for Blackburn.— 
At Rock-hall, Dumfriesshire, Capt. Grierson, son of the late Sir R. Grierson, 





Bart., of Lag, in the same county.—In India, E. M. R. Stapylton, Lieut. in H.M. 
10th Royal Hussars.—At Chatham, Lieut. J. J. Douglas Barclay, R.M.—At 
Kingstown, near Dublin, James Patterson, Esq., aged 77 years, agent to the 
Globe Insurance Company of London for nearly half-a-century.—At Kurracbee, 
Scinde, Lieut. Edwards, of the 64th Regt.—The Ven. B. Bailey, D.D., Archdea- 
con of Colombo.—In London, George Bevan, Esq., late of Clifden-house, Brent- 
ford, formerly a Lieut. in H.M. 10th Regt. of Ft.—At Halifax, N.S.,G. R. Young, 
Esq., well-kuown in the Colony as a politician and lawyer.—In the Island of 
Grenada, G. Innes, Esq., Capt. R.A.—At Candy, Ceylon, F. H. Douce, Esq., Lt. 
H.M. 37th Regt.—William Ramshay, Esq., barrister-at-law, late Judge of the 
Liverpool County Court.—At Whalley Abbey, Lancashire, Capt. Whitle, late of 
H.M.59th Regt.— At Dominica, of yellow fever, F.S. Macgregor, Esq., D. A.C. G., 
youngest son of Lt.-Gen. Paul Macgregor.—A once celebrated vocalist, Madame 
Ronzi de Begnis, died recently in ltaly.—At Bath, R. T. Bateman, Esq., of Har- 
tington Hall, Derbyshire.—At Portishead, near Bristol, James Barnes, Esq., of 
Presteigne, Radnorshire, He served in the Royal Horse Guards (Blue) irom 
1809 to 1816.--At the Old-hall, Kirkleatham, in Cleveland, Col. Forbes Maclean 
(late Royal Artillery)—At Bradbourne-park, Kent, Capt. Twisden, 2.N.—Sig. 
Filippo Galli, who after singing for eight years as tenor subsided into a basso, 
and was the original representative of characters in Rossini’s best operas, is 
dead. He was born in 1783, at Rome; and during the latter years of his life 
had held an appointment as Professor in the Conservatovre of Paris. 





fAuste. 


IraLIaAN OrerA at CastLe Garpen.--Erjin then, we have again an Opera 
at Castle Garden, and our readers no doubt expect us to have something to say 
about it. Yet what is there in the way of novelty or interest in it, with which 
we could profitably fill a column? Nothing, positively nothing as yet ; nothing 
but what we have discussed a dozen times before. It is simply another operatic 
spasm, such as managers, artists, and the public, have undergone frequently 
for some years past, and with'the same artists and in the same pieces as of old. 
As we write, two Operas have been performed—on Monday, the “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” with Sontag, Salvi, and Badiali; and on Wednesday, the 
“Norma,” with Steffanone, Amalia Patti Strakosh, Salvi, and Rosi. Surely 
there is nothing in all this, or in any critical comments we could make, that 
would not be a thrice-told tale to our readers. 

Yet we must say a few words, or rather throw out a few hints as to what we 
would or might say more at length, were we inclined to pen a downright criti- 
cism. As we were not present on Monday, we shall state upon excellent musi- 
cal authority, that the Lucia of Mme. Sontag was better in many respects here, 
than some time ago at Niblo’s ; although the same faults of exaggeration and 
occasional wrong intonation were still prominently perceptible at times. Her 
dress and appearance were not so pleasing as on the occasions referred to. Sig. 
Salvi sang well and artistically as ever, but showed strong signs of fatigue be- 
fore the close, and had to resort to sis voce di testa rather more often than 
agreeably, in his last grand Scena. Our old favourite Badiali was as good and 
unimpeachable as ever ; and the challenging Duo with Salvi is quoted as one of 
the most perfect things of the evening. 

So much for “ Lucia” upon hearsay. Steffunone’s Norma, always was an 
admired performance, and is, if not the greatest we ever had, at least among the 
very greatest. Her performance on the evening in question, if we except the 
first act, was highly satisfactory. Whether from embarrassment, or some other 
cause which we know not, her “ Casta Diva” was by no means up to her own 
usual standard of excellence. The passionate scenes of the second and last-acts 
she rendered with much energy and beauty, both vocally and dramatically. The 
public’s quondam pet, Amalia Patti, who was the Adalgisa, was warmly re- 
ceived after her prolonged absence from our boards. She has somewhat changed 
both in voice and appearance since we last saw her; and we must defer a criti- 
cal opinion until we have heard her again. Salvi played Pollione, and sang it 
as if determined to “ show pluck” under difficulties. He overacted with arms 
and legs, to make an impression ; and sang portions of the music to admiration, 
all of it artistically, but much in so weary a manner, that every body must have 
perceived the fatigue consequent on over exertion. Rosi, as ever, was @ careful 
and respectable Oroveso.—So much for Norma. In our next we shall speak 
more at length, for we shall have “ Robert le Diable,’ with Sontag and Steffa- 
none, for a subject. There is some novelty in that. 

Lonpon.—An Opera composed by Hector Berlioz on the subject of Benvenuto 














Guard.—Lts., E.Smithett, from the Duke of Wellington, 131, to the Tribune, 30; 


Cellini, whose name it bears, has been brought out aud signally failed at Covent 
Garden Italian Opera. 
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life, investing it with a faint haze of romance and sentiment. Save in his 


Poems. By Thomas Buchanan Read. Philadelphia. 1853. A. Hart.— | early imprisonment in the Conciergerie, it does not however offer any very 
Mr. Read has been favourably known to the American public a8 @ poet, memorable passages or ideas, though he seems to have persuaded himself 


for the last eight or ten years, through the medium of fugitive pieces in 
the popular magazines and newspapers, and one or two previous volumes. | 
His present collection is superior in many respects to those which have | 
preceded it, though it belongs to the same family and partakes of all its | 
peculiarities—Mr. Read is not a great poet in any sense of the word ; | 
neither his subjects or their style of treatment justify us in so considering | 
him. But he is a sweet and beautiful one, possessing a quaint and delicate 
fancy, and a general daintinessof manner. Some few of his compositions, | 
chiefly the series entitled “ Love’s Gallery,” somehow remind us of Ten- 
nyson. Not that they are either imitations or reminiscences of that deli- 
cious bard ; but that they may be classified, as it were, with his favourite 
and familiar themes, the dreamy and fairy like ideals with which he is 
most at home. It is in his tender feeling for the beauty of cultivated and 
pastoral landscape, and in this alone, that Mr. Read at times carries us 
back to the Laureate. Every where you perceive that Mr. Read has a 
loving fondness for rural scenery. Delightful are his glimpses of fields 
and woods, and his manifold allusions to birds and flowers. And these 
are not the old legitimate flowers and birds of the Muse, the nightingale 
and the laurel of every rhymster ; but the oriole and the blue gentian, the 
simple people of nature as his countrymen know it, and of the real home 
growth. It is like walking on the autumn uplands, to read his verse. 
The sunshine is mellow, but rather faint ; the sky is beginning to lose ‘ts 
midsummer azure, and the distant woods shimmerin haze. There is as it 
were a veil drawn over the world around; though under foot the flowers 
are as bright and thick as ever, and from somewhere overhead, in Heaven | 
perhaps, comes the piping of melodious birds. But the stanzas below will 
do more towards giving you a due impression of Mr. Read’s landscape 
painting, than columns of “ baser matter.” 
THE CLOSING SCENE. 
Within his sober realm of leafless trees 
The russet year inhaled the dreamy air ; 


' Like some tanned reaper in his hour of ease, 
When all the fields are lying brown and bare. 
The gray barns looking from their hazy hills 
O’er the dim waters widening in the vales, 
Sent down the air a greeting to the mills, 
On the dull thunder of alternate flails. 


All sights were mellowed and all sounds subdued, 
The hills seemed farther and the streams sang low ; 
As in a dream the distant woodman hewed 
His winter log with many a muffled blow. 


The embattled forests, erewhile armed in gold, 
Their banners bright with every martial hue, 

Now stood, like some sad beaten host of old, 
Withdrawn afar in Time’s remotest blue. 


On slumbrous wings the vulture held his flight ; 

The dove scarce heard his sighing mate’s complaint ; 
And like a star slow drowning in the light, 

The village church-vane seemed to pale and faint. 


The sentinel-cock upon the hill-side crew— 
Crew thrice, and all was stiller than before,— 
Silent till some replying warder blew 
Hlis alien horn, and then was heard no more. 


Where erst the jay, within the elm’s tall crest, 

Made garrulous trouble round her unfledged yong, 
And where the oriole hung her swaying nest, 

By every light wind like a censor swung :— 


Where sang the noisy masons of the eaves, 
The busy swallows, circling ever near, 

Foreboding, as the rustic mind believes, 
An early harvest and a plenteous year ;— 


Where every bird which charmed the vernal feast, 
Shook the sweet slumber from its wings at morn, 
To warn the reaper of the rosy east,—’ 
All now are songless, empty, and forlorn. 


Alone from out the stubble piped the quail, 

And croaked the crow through all the dreamy gloom ; 
Alone the pheasant, drumming in the vale, 

Made echo to the distant cottage loom. 


There was no bud, no bloom upon the bowers ; 
The spiders wove their thin shrouds night by night ; 
The thistle-down, the only ghost of flowers, 
Sailed slowly by, passed noiseless out of sight. 
Another gem in the shape of a song, and we have done. Anything like 
comment, save, perhaps, a suggestion to buy the volume, is unnecessary 


after it. 
A SONG. 
Bring me the juice of the honey fruit, 
The large translucent, amber-hued, 
Rare grapes of southern isles, to suit 
The luxury that fills my mood. 


And bring me only such as grew 

Where fairest maidens tend the bowers, 
And only fed by rain and dew 

Which first had bathed a bank of flowers. 


They must have hung on spicy trees 
In airs of far enchanted vales, 

And all night heard the ecstacies 
Of noble-throated nightingales : 


So that the virtues which belong 
To flowers may therein tasted be, 

And that which hath been thrilled with song 
May give a thrill of song to me. 


For I would wake that string for thee 
Which hath too long iu silence hung, 

And sweeter than all else should be 
The song in which thy praise is sung. 

: Kriver’s Sportive Anecpores. Edited by H.M. Klapp. Ibid.--Un- 
like the generality of books on special topics, such as Science and Law, 
those on Sporting, while they amuse and instruct the class for whom they 
are written, are yet of interest to the mass of readers. The love of out- 
door life and excitement which they inculcate, and the suggestive fresh- 
ness of their natural descriptions, more than balance the dryness of their 
detail on points of natural history. Hence their wide-spread popularity, 
and the good effects which are likely to result from it, in this over-working 
“land of the free and the brave.” The volume before us is full of fresh 
and pleasant things; off-hand and sketchy in plan, and unpretentious in 
style, it illustrates the habits of certain varieties of American feathered 
game. Snipe, woodcock, plover, partridge, and ducks, come in for a share 
of Mr. Krider's, or Mr. Klapp’s attention, (we don’t exactly know who is 
who), and are agreeably and knowingly disposed of in these pages. Alto- 
gether, there is a deal of simple and lively reading in the “ Sporting Anec- 
dotes,” which our sport ng readers will doubtless find for themselves. 

AMERICAN GAME IN ITs Seasons. By H. W. Herbert. New York. 
1853. Scribner.—-Something of what is said of Mr: Krider’s book applies 
also in this case ; but Mr. Herbert adds to keen enthusiasm and extensive 
acquaintance with his subject that scholarship which has given him aname 
in Letters. Moreover, he is an artist too; and apart from the intrinsic 
merits of his writings, we must own to considerable admiration for the 
man who can find, kill, paint, cook, and describe, all the game, furred, 
finned, or feathered, that is known on this wide Continent. This new publi- 
cation mainly consists of gatherings from Graham's Magazine, in which, 
month by month, many a sportsman has found practical hints to serve his 
purposes, and whet his desires towards field or stream or forest. The 
wood-cuts are capital—well-designed, well-cut, and well transferred to 
paper. 

Norasi.iries IN France anp Encuanp. By Philarete Chasles. New 





Yorf. 1853, Putnam.—The author of this work, which is translated 


that it abounds in both. He bas indeed succeeded in making a book ; but 
professing to deal with men and manners, he gives us no very clear out- 
line of either. One or two rememberable sketches of character, and a 
touching incident at Berwick, relieve the general flatness. 

Tue Practica Dravenrsman’s Book or InpustriaL Design. New 
York. Stringer §& Townsend.—This is the first number—twelve being 
proposed—of another vade mecum for the Mechanic, Engineer, and Deco- 
rative Workman. It is translated from the French work of M. Armengaud 
of Paris, by W. Johnson, Editor of “ The Practical Mechanic’s Journal.” 
The engravings that it contains are well executed, but of the merits of this 
new candidate for patronage it is not so easy to speak. The vast increase 
in publications of this sort is at once a proof of, and a tribute to, the prac- 
tical bent of the age. 

Civ, Wars AND Monarcuy In France, IN THE 16TH AND 17TH CEN- 
turtEs, By Leopold Ranke. Ibid. Harpers.—This author’s History of 
Popedom during the same period ushers him very favourably to the notice 
of the reading world, whilst it gives assurance that he has studied deeply 
and philosophically the age of which he treats. Viewing the prodigious 
and increasing mass of historical matter with which libraries are crowded, 
if not overwhelmed, one must feel grateful to the analyst and condenser, 
who ably and impartially groups into the moderate compass of a single vo- 
lume what lies scattered through thousands of pages. 

A History or Exenanp. By John Lingard, D.D. Boston. 1853, 
Phillips, Sampson & Co.--This history, which commences with the first 
invasion of the Romans, and terminates with the accession of William and 
Mary, has acquired well-merited fame, especially for itaimpartiality. The 
Roman Catholic creed of the author does not seem to have biassed him in 
his version of those circumstances, wherein something like prejudice might 
have been expected. The edition is a neat one, in duodecimo; and is to 
be completed in thirteen volumes. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Ruth, a Novel, by the author of “‘ Mary Barton.”............Boston, Ticknor. 
Philip in Search of a Wife, by a Gentleman Butterfly... Philadelphia, Peterson. 
The Continuity of the Church of England in the Six- 

teenth Century, by the Rev. 8. Seabury,D.D N. Y., Pudney & Russell. 


Douglas, a Tragedy, by Rev. Dr. Home...................+-- W. Taylor § Co. 
The History of Napoleon III., penned and pencilled 

Wy. Ws POU bla hb cle Setinsinn ined onceancace Cincinnati, W. Warden. 
The History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France, 

by A. De Lamartine. Vol. TV eos coc cc secs ccncccccccccccsse N. Y., Harpers. 
A Second Book in Latin, by J. McClintock, D.D.............0.......0000- Ibid. 


Marmaduke Wyvil, by H. W. Herbert...............0ccccscevesceees Redfield. 
Art’s True Mission in American, by Augustine Duganne........ G. S. Appleton. 
Vivian Grey, by B. Disraeli, M.P......... 20.0... eeeeee Philadelphia, Peterson. 


Sine Arts. 


Tur Art-Unron or Lonpon.—It is our duty again to record the annual 
meeting of the friends and supporters of this Institution, and we do so on 
this occasion with more than ordinary gratification, as we find from Mr. 
Godwin’s Report that it is steadily, but surely, regaining the ground lost 
four or five years since. We had never despaired of such a result so long 
as its managers held on their course, as they have done, with energy and 
judgment. 

The report declared to us the following statement of the receipts and 
expenditure of the past year. 














PR IE eines 0a 0 aed ona Feo td whee os 0p eh e NCTE EC SNe £13,348 13 0 
Set apart for pictures and other prizes...............---.-+20-eee- 8s00l 0 0 
nL. |, 5S nod wanes sas 49s SER SUb EE eewre merebesaneds 2548 8 1 
Printing and other expenses, with reserve of 24 per cent........... 2709 4 11 

£13,348 13 0 


The sum set apart for prizes to be selected by the prizeholders themselves, 
was thus allotted: 25 works valued at £10 each, 20 at £15; 30 at £20; 
28 at £25 ; 28 at £40; 12 at £50; 15 at £60; 12 at £80; 5 at £100; 2 
at £150; lat £200. To these were added 5 bronzes, “‘ Satan Dismayed ;” 
10 bronzes, “ Boy at a Stream ;” 30 tazzas in iron; 50 Parian statuettes, 
“ Solitude ;’”’ 50 porcelain statuettes, ‘The Dancing Girl reposing ;’’ 500 
impressions of “‘ The Crucifixion.’”’ From the former statement it appears 
that the subscriptions have this year exceeded that of the last by about 
£450, and this sum Mr. Godwin assured his audience would have been 
considerably augmented if the principal engraving for the year, “ The Sur- 
render of Calais’ had been completed at the time agreed upon, so that 
impressions might have been issued when subscriptions were received. 

The arrangements of the Council for the future may be thus stated— 
“ The Piper,” after Mr. F. Goodall, A.R.A., is completed ; and “ Richard 
Cceur de Lion,” after Mr. Cross, is very nearly so. Each subscriber for 
the ensuing year will receive impressions of these two plates. The Coun- 
cil have in their hands a finished plate by Mr. Willmore. from the picture, 
“ Wind against Tide: Tilbury Fort ;” by Mr. Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., 
the appropriation of which hasnot yet been determined on. They have also 
a plate, by the same engraver, from the picture, “ A Water Party,” by Mr. 
J. J.Chalon, R.A. Many of the drawings intended to form a volume illus- 
trative of ‘“ Childe Harold,” have been engraved, and others are in pro- 
gress, A picture by Mr. Frith, A.R.A., “Scene from the Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme,”’ has been placed in the hands of Mr. Maguire, to be produced 
in lithography. In continuation of the medallic series, Mr. B. Wyon has 
been commissioned to produce a medal commemorative of Vanbrugh, the 
architect of Blenheim ; and Mr. Carter, to execute a medal of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. ‘ 

Some changes have been made in the Council, in accordance with the 
by-laws. The Earl of Arundel and Surrey, and Lord Londesborough, 
heretofore ordinary members of Council, have been elected vice-presidents. 
Lord Chief Justice Jervis has ceased to be a member of the Council ; and 
they have been deprived by death of the services of Richard Morris, Esq., 
one of the corporation, whose loss they much deplore. The vacancies 
have been filled by the election of Edmund Antrobus, Esq., John Britton, 
Esq., W. Carpenter, Esq., and Major-Gen. Sir. W. Herries. 

There was one passage in the report which we heard read with much 
regret, but certainly with little surprise. ‘The Council announced in 
their last report that they had addressed a communication to the Council 
of the Royal Academy, setting forth that it was very desirable to obtain 
for the principal prizeholders admission to the private view of this Exhibi- 
bition, and soliciting that a card should be sent for that purpose to every 
holder of a prize of £40 and upwards. The Council pointed out, what 
must have been evident, that they had no other motive in making this ap- 

lication than a desire that the funds subscribed through the Corporation 
or the advancement of the fine arts, and the benefit of artists, should be 
expended in the manner best calculated to advance those important ob- 
jects. The Council now report with regret that the application was not 
successful. In reply, the secretary, Mr. J. P. Knight, said, be was “ re- 
quested by the President and Council to state, that the regulations of the 
Royal Academy do not admit of their complying with the recommenda- 
tion of the Courcil of the London Art-Union.” It would thus seem that 
the Royal Academy is determined to uphold its exclusive character, and 
disdains to win public favour by any concession of its antiquated and ab- 
surd “ regulations,” even for the presumed advance of the Arts it professes 
to love and cherish. 

In conclusion we announce that the £200 prize fell to the lot of the 
Hon. F. Lygon ; those of £150 to B. Haynes of Ewell, and H. Wilson of 
Bury St. Edmunds ; and those of £100 to the Rev. H. Allon, of Canon- 
bury ; C. Long, Euston Square; W. A. Richmond, Kensington ; Miss. M. 
Snee, Islington; and W. Yarrell, Ryder Street. In glancing over the 
list of the other fortunate holders of prize tickets, we find some of them 
resident in Boston, U.S. (3), Van Diemen’s Land, Philadelphia (3), Ho- 
bart Town (2), Buffalo, Demarara, Lahore. Port Philip (2), Madras, ano- 
ther place in India, Toronte, Grenada (3), Jamaica, Springfield, U.S., New 
Orleans, Berbice, St. Lucia, Leghorn, Cape Town, New Amsterdam, Porte 
Cabello, Calcutta, and New York ; a list of places sufficing to show the ex- 
tensive workings of an Institution whose destiny it is to circulate British 
Art over the civilised places of the earth. No ignoble mission is that in 
which the Art-Union of London is engaged ; may it long prosper and be 
in health—Art Journal for June. 


LIBERAL OFFER TO Scu.rrors.—The committee of the Corporation of 
London for erecting a monument in the Guildhall of the City to the me- 





from the French, recalls in it the adventures and the feelings of his past 











mory of the late Duke of Wellington, have issued a notice to 


sculptors to 
the following effect :—The said committee will meet in the Gui lon 
the 16th of September next to receive models of designs in plaster for 


e 


erecting the said monument, with proposals sealed up for executing 
same, from sculptors only being British artists, who may be willing to exe- 
cute the work in Carrara marble at a sum not exceedin £5000; the said 
model to be one fourth of the intended monument, which is to be 

in the compartment on the east side of the steps in the @ 1, 
leading to the council chamber. Six of the models will be selected ; the 
artist of the approved model will be entrusted with the execution of the 
work, and the five unsuccessful competitors will each be presented with 


one hundred guineas. The selected models are to remain the roperty 
of the Corporation.— vid. 7 


Torver’s Picrcres: Fasmion tv Art.—On Monday last, Mr. Windus 
of Tottenham, at whose cottage Turner is said to be on his throne, 
tried to what height the Turner mania might be expected to ran by 
putting up to auction at Messrs, Christie & Manson’s his five large pic- 
tures by, that artist, considered by some (not by us) the pearls of the 
collection on Tottenham Green. “We call them his large Turners, be- 
cause they are large in comparison with the rest of his collection,—though 
in reality small pictures in point of size when compared with the canvas 
generally used by Mr. Turner. The prices justified the trial, and showed 
that Mr. Windus was a good judge of the follies of the rich and wise 3; for 
five really third-rate Turners—of moderate dimensions withal. and of his 
latest and worst period—produced the sum of 3,350 guineas. Thus, 
“ Venice—Evening” brought 520 guineas—« Venice--Morning,” 610 
guineas,—“ The Dawn of Christianity,” 710 guineas,—* Glaucus and 
Seylla,” 700 guineas,—and “''he Approach to Venice,” 810 guineas. 
When viewed near, or at five feet off, these pictures look like the eccen- 
tricities of genius—the dim perpetrations of a once unerring hand and eye 
now alive only to fancied effects in nature; when viewed at a distance 
they attract and rivet attention by the gencral harmony of their treat- 
ment, the dream-like beauty of their conception, and—what we fail to find 
as they are approached—the apparent care and fidelity of their execution. 
They are as visionary as any of Blake’s conceptions, and as untrue to 
nature as Fuseli in his wildest mood.—An incident at the sale may illus- 
trate our meaning. The first two lots were the “ Evening,” and the 
“Morning.” “Evening” should have been offered first; but it turned 
out on inquiry that Messrs. Christie & Manson’s men (not dull critics by 
any means on pictures) had put up the “ Morning” as the first lot. They 
had (despite Mr. Ruskin’s labours) confounded “ Morning” with “ Even- 
ing :’’—had committed the same mistake with othersin the room, of being 
really unable to distinguish which was “ Morning” and which ‘“‘ Evening’ 
in these unintelligible versions—Atheneum, June 25. 





FURTHER MATERIALS TOWARDS THE LIFE OF TOM MOORE. 


Catalogue of a Collection of upwards of One Thousand Autograph 
Letters, addressed by Thomas Moore to Mr. James Power, his ‘Muss 
Publisher, between the Years 1808 and 1836, 


Such is the commencement of the title-page of a catalogue of one hun- 
dred and thirty-one pages just issued to the public by Messrs. Patrick & 
Simpson, “‘ Auctioneers of Literary Property, at their Great Room, 191 
Piceadilly.”’ What follows on the title-page runs verbatim thus :—“ Fifty- 
seven of which only (with omissions) have been printed by the Right Hon. 
Lord Jobn Russell in the Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of the 
Poet ; also unpublished and published Autograph Manuscript Music, Cor- 
rected Proofs, &c., by Moore, Sir John Stevenson, Sir Henry R. Bishop 
Wade, Leigh Hunt, Novello, &c., including a large portion of the original 
MSS. for the Irish Melodies, Sacred Songs, National Melodies, Evenings 
in Greece, the Summer Féte, Legendary Ballads, and unfinished Works.” 
There is more of this ; for the title, like many a bill of fare, runs to an in- 
ordinate length. Here, then, in the very middle of Lord John’s labours on 
the “* Life of Moore,” a sale occurs of the very best materials for the work 
which he has in hand. It embraces upwards of one thousand letters ex- 
tending over the best period of Moore’s life, and addressed to his music 
publisher on matters of every description,—music, poetry, scandal, domes- 
tic necessities, and money matters:—for Mr. Power was employed by 
Moore in every useful office, and was, itis clear, a good and faithful 
friend to the poet, better than publishers are thought to be by authors ge- 
nerally. He was, indeed, what the poet himself calls him, “ Bill Accepter 
and Fish-Agent,”’ besides many other “ &c., &c.,”’ too numerous to men- 
tion, 

These letters from Moore to Power would appear at first sight to bear 
the same relation to the life of Moore as Burns’s Correspondence with 
Thomson bears to the life of Burns. On examination, however, they are 
very different. The Scottish poet writes enthusiastically to his music pub- 
lisher about songs and music—scorning remuneration—writing for love’s 
sake alone—and only at the last gasp of life, when a gaol is before him, 
and he foresees a helpless widow and four children, does he ask for money, 
and that a trifle—a ten pound note. Ten pounds! for fifty and more songs, 
such as ring from side to side of Europe. The Irish poet also writes to his 
music publisher about music :—his heart is in his subjects, his fingers you 
would think are eternally on the harp of Erin, and yet his band is ever- 
lastingly in his publisher's pocket. We wish that Burns could have hada 
little touch of Moore’s knowledge of “ the trade,”’ emphatically so called. 
No two national song-writers so alike in genius were ever so unlike in 
character as the Ayrshire Ploughman and the poet of whom Ireland is so 
justly proud. Nor can this dissimilarity be better illustrated than in the 
two day’s sale of Moore’s letters to Power forming the materials of the Ca- 
talogue before us,—-enough in bulk alone to fill a ‘‘ Two-penny Post Bag.” 

We have had occasion to remark before, that no portion of an author’s 
correspondence is more interesting than that which he has held with his 
publisher. His letters generally relate to the progress and sale of his 
works, his wants, his weaknesses, and not unfrequently to the gossip of the 
day. We have a capital taste of Dryden in the few letters of his which 
have reached us addressed to Tonson ;--Shenstone never wrote so naturally 
as he did to Robert Dodsley his bookseller ; Goldsmith is seen in all his 
sufferings and necessities in his letters to Griffith and Newbery ; Scott's 
letters to Ballantyne are among the most valuable of the many printed by 
Mr. Lockhart ; and Byron’s letters to Murray are surely among the most 
readable of those printed by Moore in his life of the noble poet. Who 
would not like to see Shakspeare’s correspondence with his stationer about 
the sale of ‘* Venus and Adonis,’”’ and the ‘‘ Rape of Lucrece ;’’—or Mil- 
ton’s with Simmons about the sale of “ Paradise Lost”? Do we not read 
with unflagging interest every portion of Burns’s correspondence with 
George Thomson ; and have we not bad occasion of late to chronicle the 
sale of the poet’s autograph correspondence with his music publisher at a 
price nearly equal to that which the poet received for the whole of his 
writings? Had the correspondence of our great publishers been kept to- 
gether, we should have better illustrations of our literary history than our 
present materials too scantily supply. 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson have been considerate enough to,give us in 
this Catalogue a taste of Moore’s correspondence with Power in several 
well-selected extracts. From these we now intend to draw almost at ran- 
dom,—enlarging our materials, however, by the aid of certain letters 
placed at our disposal by a purchaser at the sale. Here is anecdote of the 
Duchess of Kent and the poet.— 

“ [ have been passing three days with the Duchess of Kent and our little fu- 
ture Queen at Earl Stoke Park, and we had a great deal of music. The Duchess 
sung some of my Melodies with me better than I ever heard them performed. I 
promised to send her some of the Songs of mine she most liked, and | should be 
glad if you would get them bound together (not too expensively) for me to pre- 
sent to her. They are as follows. Meeting of Ships—Indian Boat—The Even- 
ing Gun—Say what shall be our Sport, (can you detach this from the Nationals ?) 
—Keep your Tears for me—The Watchman—I love but thee (beginning ‘ If after 
all’)—Reason and Folly and Beauty. She has promised me copies of some very 
pretty German things she sung.” 

Here is another little bit descriptive of Stevenson, known to every ad- 
mirer of music. It describes him on “ his last legs.”’-- 

“Stevenson J did not see. He was confined with illness during the first weeks 
of our stay, and though I called two or three times I could never see him. He 
then set off for Lord Headfort’s, where we were asked to meet him, but in the 
whirl and multiplicity of our engagements we were unable to compass it. By all 
accounts the poor fellow is completely past his work. I am told he says of his 
legs (looking down mournfully at them) ‘ Oh, by G-d they are very good legs— 
but they won't walk.’ ” ; 

Elsewhere we find some passages of interest relative to the Times news- 
paper. Here are two extracts.— 

“ | have had also, within these three days [he is writing in 1822], through 
Brougham, a proposal which (though I cannot accept of it) flatters me exceed- 
ingly. It is that I should replace the present powerful Editor of the Tes 
(who is ill) in writing the ueeeng Article for that paper. It was proposed to 
pay me at the rate ot twelve hundred a year.” b 

| trust [he is writing in 1827] I shall be able to get through this next year, 
without doing anything more for the Trmes. This between ourselves. I want to 
devote myself entirely to our Miscellany and my Life of Byron. We are about 
to cut down our establishment to one woman servant, which will make a differ- 
ence, I think, adequate to * * * in our expenses—not so much from the actu 
saving of what a servant costs, as from the impossibility of company keeping 
which it will bring with it.” 





Moore is not unfrequently snappish about the publishers. Murray and 
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the Messrs. Longman are equally abused. The former is accused of “ shuf- 
fee” and the fatter of “ ar bn ” engagements. Both are probably 
unjustly ;—for Moore, like too many others, seems to have written 

from the impulse of the moment, and to have committed his angry thoughts 
to paper without the fear of an auctioneer’s Catalogue before him :—a ne- 
cessary fear, it will now be seen, when auctioneers have contrived to add 
a new terror to the horrors of death. ; 

Moore’s “ History of Ireland” and the offers that were made to him in 
1828, when “ Annuals” were in full vigour, form the subjects of more than 
one letter :—e.g.— 

“J don’t know whether I before told you that, in refusing the proposal of the 

s with respect to the History of Ireland, I mentioned to them that as 

to the price which was mentioned (£500), I could get as much from any of the 
scurvy annuals for a short Tale, curiously enough a week or two afterwards I 
received actually an offer of £500 for 100 pages prose or verse, £250 to be paid 
down immediately, which though a most tempting proposal and most credita- 
ble to the spirit of the proposers, I shall be able to decline. * * I suppose you 
heard from Clark the trick the Keepsake gentlemen have played upon me. 
Ha offered me £600 for my name, on being refused they took it for nothing. 
I ought not to have been so lenient with them as Ihave been. The Longmans 
have, I hope, sent you my Squibs.” 

Other offers were made to him still later. Mr. Colburn, it appears, 
would have been glad to have engaged him.— 


“ Thave had lately most splendid offers from Colburn (through his new Edi- 
tor), to furnish Syuibs to his Magazine—but have declined. ‘ Terms (says Bul- 
wer in his letter) which only so opulent a publisher as Mr. Colburn could afford 
to offer. I could not, however, let this boast pass without saying, that liberal 
as was Mr. Colburn’s offer, I must do the Magnificos of the Times the justice be 
= that it fell short of them. It was for such things as I sent the Times he had 


Here is another of the same character, made as Mr. Colbura’s was in 
1832.— 

« A man calied upon me yesterday, who told me he had inquired for me at 
your house on Tuesday. arding, the bookseller of Cornhill. _He came ex- 
pressly by the Mail to offer me 1,000 guineas for a Poem—the third of the size 
of Lal fookh—to have illustrated in the manner of Rogers's. Tasked him was 
he aware that Rogers’s book had cost him £7,000? He aid, yes—‘ But then 
the badness of the times,’ said I. All this, he answered, that he had taken into 
consideration, but the rage for illustrated works was so great, that he had no 
doubt of success, if I would write the Poem. I did not like to give the poor man 
a decided ‘ No.’ So he returned by the Mail last night as he came. I mention 
this to you, because you was talking of having the Evenings in Greece illus- 
trated, and it is at least a bookseller’s opinion in favour of the success of such a 

” 


© Tom Crib,’ as might be expected, forms the subject of more than one 
letter. Here are extracts derived direct from the originals.— 

“ My ‘ Tom Crib’ (upon which you must be very silent, as I have gone to the 
trouble of having my MS. copied before it goes to the printer, in order to enable 
me to deny it stoutly) is nearly ready, and I am yours for the remainder of the 
year.” —Fvb. 26, 1819. ; 

“ J heard yesterday from the Longmans that the first edition of ‘ Crib’ (2,000 
copies) is nearly sold already, and they have worked off 2,000 more. This is 

ing work.”— March 16, 1819. 

“ Mind you deny ‘ Crib’ stoutly for me. I told the Longmans it would have 
been better to get some inferior bookseller to publish it ; but they had stronger 
hopes from it than I fear would be realized. Indeed, from the non-appearance 
of the second edition, | rather suspect it has proved a mere ‘ flash in the pan.’ 
But we must have failures sometimes, if it were for nothing but to put us upon 
our mettle.”— March 25, 1819. 


We have said that almost all Moore’s letters touch on money-matters. 
Here is an entire epistle written in the panic year of 1825.— 


“ To Mr. James Power.” 

“ My dear Sir,—The spring of Finance is now quite dry with me, and ‘as a 
Hart panteth after the water-brook’ so do I after the water-mark of a Bank of 
England note. If you can spare me twenty pounds, I will repay it in March, 
when I must draw either upon Hook or Crook, that established firm of all Ways 
and Means Gentlemen.—! hope Bishop is at work.--Yours ever, ‘I’. Moons.”’ 

* Feb. 4, 1825.” 

Two months later he is again on money matters.-- 


“ T enclose you a Bank Post Bill for £20, with many many thanks. I think 
it will be difficult to keep from some puzzle in our Dr. and Cr. accounts with all 
these little side-long transactions. It at least gives you more trouble than I have 
a right to inflict on you.” 

In the same month and year (April, 1825) he is thus expressive about 
money matters :—the calics are the poet’s own.— 

“ | was going, indeed, to write to you upon the old subject of Finance being 
brought to whut I told you I should, when I sent up the twenty pounds; but | 
have not time new to enter at large into the ways and means measure I meant 
to propose. My great object is not to press upon you more than is absolutely 
necessary, but by a sort of kiteyiying process between you and the Longmans 
to myself afloat till better prospects open upon me. As there is plenty of 

ital among us—on your side in credit and character, on that of the Longmans 
in , aud on mine in head, it cannot be called mere paper work amongst us, 
and without borrowing from friends (which is the last thing I shall ever be 
driven to), or sinking myself deeper with you and the Longmans than I should 
wish, I have no other mode of getting on ior this year. I doubt whether I have 
written as you will understand, and have not time to look over what 1 have 
said, but more when I write again.” 

We shall have occasion to refer to thiscurious Catalogue when we chro- 
nicle the result of the two day’s sale of these really important materials 
for a due understanding of the position and character of Moore. Lives 
should not, like Touchstone’s egg, be roasted all on one side—or served 
up, as is too commonly the case, with butter on both sides. We waut, in 
a perfect representation, the warts and moles, as well as the speaking eyes 
and finely chiselled lips—Atheneum, June 25. 





PARIS FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


The closing Paris season has left a few elegancies which are worthy 
ofrecord. Ata grand ball at St. Cloud, a short time since, the dresses of 
the ladies were remarkable for their delightful freshness, and light colours, 
appropriate to the season. The dark-coloured dresses of the winter as- 
semblies had given place to fresh and charming light colours: all the 
head-dresses were of natural flowers, as were also the ornaments of the 
bodies and skirts of dresses. Flowers and bouquets of straw-work—a 
charming novelty—were also worn. 

This year, white is much worn for summer dress; not only for balls, 
but also for in-door and visiting dresses. In the morning, a peignovr of 
white jaconet, festooned all round with coutil 4nglais facunné, or jaconet 
striped lengthwise or across, or in squares, is worn. For walking dress— 
the nansouk is worked on an embroidered band on the border and the 
large sleeves of the season. For evening, white muslin embroidered—the 
volants trimmed with Mechlin or Valenciennes lace—is an elegant dress. 
The bodies 4 basques, are open in front and trimmed with smail volants.’ 
like the petticoat ; the volant of the basque appearing to form the last 
volant of the petticoat. Organdie, tarlatane, and tulle are also employed 
in the same manner as muslin. The embroideries are either small tlowers 
spread over the dress, or garlands on the borders of the volants. For per- 
sons who do not require such juvenile dresses, printed jaconet is much 
worn : the grounds are generally white, with very small bouquets or pat- 
terns. blue, lilac, and light violet. The petticoat is plain; the body 
closed ; and the basquine ornamented with plain bands. When the pet- 
ticoats are ¢ volants, the band of the basquine is festooned, and appears to 
make another volant to the petticoat. These bodies are also trimmed 
with a bowillonné. 

Foulard dresses, discarded of late years, appear likely to come into 
vogue a little this year. They are worn printed in all styles, and more 
covered wit’ patterns than other dresses. This material ‘has an advan- 
tage for ladies who travel, as it can be packed in trunks without being 
spoiled or rumpled. . 

Taffetas is the only silk which is worn this season. It is made of the 
lightest colours, with squares formed of a single thread, very thin, and 
preg Beer ge We remarked a few days since, in a shop, a dress of sin- 
gular though distinguished appearance. It was of taffetas, green or blue, 
very light. with five volants; on which there are three black stripes of un- 
equal width. these stripes being woven into the stuff. and consequently 
softened by the light colour of the ground. The border of each volant is 
ornamented with an effilé melangé of the colours or shades of the dress. 

The body is ornamented with two black bands of similar effi/é ; and three 
rows of similar trimmings, nearly covering all the sleeve, complete this 
dress. Scarf mantelets continue to be worn square in front, and trimmed 
in the manner we described lately. The shape of bonnets has not under- 
gone any change. 

—_——————- 


Layouists ty THe Anwy.—On more than one occasion we have endea- 
voured to impress upon the respected head of the British army the great 
—- of extending the range of acquirements, so as to include in 

regiment officers possessing every variety of knowledge calcula ed 
to come to good account in foreign operations. We have not asked that 
any officer should know more living languages than one in addition to a 
smattering of the classics, but we have thought that that language might 
occasionally b> some other than French or German. We are now, perhaps, 
} oe the eve of occurrences which may practically exemplify the neces- 

of the extension recommended. There is a chance—we hope a very 


remote one—of a collision with a European Power whose military re- 
sources have never yet been fully developed. An English force may be 
required to co-operate with the troops of France or Austria in the coun- 
tries bordering upon the Mediterranean. If so, some knowledge of the 
Italian, Russian, and Turkish languages may be essential to our generals, 
if not to the inferior officers. in their intercourse with the people, or the 
prisoners of war, or in translating intercepted despatches. An acquain- 
tance with the modern Greek might also be requisite, and a familiarity 
with the military topography of all the countries would prove of undoubt- 
ed value to the army. Now where is there—in the present synopsis of 
military education—any encouragement to the acquisition of such know- 
ledge? The degree of required attainment is stereotyped—every ensign 
who dates from 1849 has precisely the same stamp upon him, or nearly so. 
If a general suddenly wanted a quotation from Livy, he would find fifty 
officers in his camp ready to supply it; if he needed a translation ofa 
French despatch, or a letter to be written in German, he would find a 
dozen ready candidates for the duty--et voi/atout/ All other languages 
are tabooed, and but for the chance of a youth’s having travelled in a 
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and mastered Lavallee’s excellent treatise, not a man in the field wou 
be able to ask a guide the way from Civita Vecchia to Ancona, or describe 
the peculiar features of the country lying in the line of march. We again 
submit to the General Commanding-in-Chief that this is a defect—and a 
very serious one. The remedy is most simple, and we are satisfied that 
great advantage must accrue from its adoption. Instead of two living 
languages, give every candidate the choice of eight—French, German, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Russian, Dutch, and Turkish or Arabic. 
Twenty cases can be imagined in which they would be serviceable. Had 
Sir Alexander Burnes or Major Pottinger been enabled to translate Rus- 
sian, they need not have sent, intercepted despatches all the way to Cal- 
cutta for interpretation. Lord Moira and his staff would have found their 
account in an acquaintance with the Dutch language in 1794; and Sir 
Thomas Graham and his officers in 1814 would have lost nothing by a 
mastery of the means of communicating with the friends of the Orange 
dynasty. What would not our officers have given in 1809 to have been able 
to speak Portuguese and Spanish? How pleasant it would have been for 
Stuart’s people in Calabria had they found themselves independent of 
Italian interpreters, and how useful Abercrombie’s officers would have 
found Arabic in Egypt! Taught by experience, no opportunity should be 
lost of enlarging the latitude of study. Indeed, the failure to encourage 
it will amount to a dereliction of duty in those who have in charge the 
direction of military education.—United Service Gazette. 





Tue Queer Moraviry or THE Bar.—In the Central Criminal Court, 
on Monday, the 13th ult., a man named John Richards, aged twenty-two, 
was indicted for feloniously breaking and entering the dwelling-house of 
John Crossley, with intent to steal his goods. The prisoner was seen to 
loiter about the house, and to open the door with a latch-key. An alarm 
was instantly given, so that he had no opportunity to take anything, and 
he was tracked and found in the bedroom ofa lady lodger. On being 
asked to account for his being in the house. he said he expected to meet a 
gentleman. “Mr. Sleight,” we quote the words of the report, “in his ad- 
dress to the jury for the prisoner, insinuated that he had gone into the 
room by appointment with the lady who was the occupier of it, and on 
that ground he called upon them to acquit him.”” The Recorder, in his 
charge, told the jury that there did not appear in evidence the slightest 
foundation for such an imputation, and the verdict of guilty was at once 
pronounced. A certificate of a former conviction for felony was then put 
in, whereon “Mr. Sleigh intimated that, if he had been aware of the ex- 
istence of a previous conviction, he should not have suggested the defence 
he did to the jury.””. The Recorder expressed his opinion that the defence 
was quite unjustifiable. “The prisoner said it was not suggested in his 
brief.” Mr. Sleigh admitted that the defence was not suggested to him in 
his brief, but said that it occurred to him as a legitimate one to offer to 
the jury upon the facts of the case !—London paper. 

Mr. Sleigh, having been very properly rebuked by the press for his cru- 
elty and impertinence, has put out a special bit of pleading in defence. 
His main point is, that he was entirely unprepared in the case, and stum- 
bled almost accidentally upon the hypothesis which he coolly suggested to 
the Jury. With infinite naiveté, and as though it were anample apology, 
he winds up by declaring that if he had known the facts, and that the pri- 
soner had been previously convicted of burglary, he would never have 
ventured such an imputation! The learned gentleman’s vindication of his 
course is indeed a sample of very queer morality. He would not hesitate 
to defame a woman’s character, without a tittle of evidence against it ; 
but in the teeth of evidence—oh'! dear, no—he couldn’t think of it! 





A Scorca Acrxon.—A pretty village on the neighbouring coast fre- 
quented by summer visitors, was lately the scene of rather an amusing 
incident, Taking advantage of a lovely summer day, two young ladies 
betook themselves to a sheltered spot alittle way up the coast, where they 
hoped to indulge in an unmolested bathe. After the usual preliminary 
proceedings, they had just accomplished the first few dips, when, to their 
consternation and disgust, they observed a young gentleman of an in- 
quiring turn of mind seated on a neighbouring rock and intensely enjoy- 
ing the scene. The impertinence was aggravated by the fact that a 
powerful opera-glass was made the instrument of a more minute inspec- 
tion of their aquatic evolutions. The blushing but indignant maidens 
remained in the water as long as was consistent with comfort and security, 
in the hope that the stranger would withdraw and leave them to, at least, 
their necessary toilet, when, to their horror, he was observed to descend 
calmly from his elevation, divest himse)f of his apparel, and proceed to bathe 
in close proximity. But he had strangely miscalculated the results, for the 
spirit of the maidens was at last aroused, and they secretly determined on a 
bold revenge. With an appearance of insulted modesty they timidly with- 
drew from the sea, and, concealing themselves behind a convenient rock pro- 
ceeded to dress ; then, folding up their bathing gowns, they rushed upon 
the garments of the gentleman and bore them offin triumph. The un- 
fortunate man instantly comprehended his position. A succession of 
shouts and supplications followed the ladies in their flight, growing fainter 
and fainter as the distance increased ; while the “ gentleman,” with con- 
siderable modesty, remained. in the water, evincing great agitation, and 
imploring restitution, at first with stentorian lungs, and subsequently in 
animated and appropriate gestures; but in vain,--the insulted maidens 
were inexorable. As the spot was very secluded, some hours elapsed be- 
fore he could make his situation known. At length a grinning rustic 
made his appearance, and informed him that the “twa leddies had left 
his cla’es wi’ a wench at the green, a mile awa’, wadna gi’e them back 
without he paid a pun’ for taking care o’ them, forby being a penalty for 
affronting the leddies dookin’.’ The penalty was paid on the restitution 
of the garments, and the unlucky wight quietly left the village, ‘where 
the joke was already known, and the conduct of the damsels publicly ap- 
proved of. The offender is now suffering from a severe attack of rheu- 
matism.—Edinburgh Guardian. 





A Canapian Lake-suitt Vesset.—Among the arrivals at our port on 
Thursday is one deserving of especial mention, from the fact of the vessel 
being the first that has ever reached this port direct from the interior of 
Canada. The stranger is named the Cherokee, and is rather novel in her 
rig and appearance, combining the bark and the schooner, having three 
masts, the foremast squarerigged, and the main and mizen schooner- 
rigged. The Cherokee was built at Kingston, on Lake Ontario, during 
the past winter ; and, on the opening of the Canadian navigation, pro- 
ceeded to Toronto, at the head of the lake, and about 600 miles above 
Quebec, where she took in her cargo, and sailed direct thence to Liverpool, 
descending the rapids of the St. Lawrence by means of the canals. She 
has thus opened up a trade which will doubtless be speedily followed by 
others, now that its feasibility is ascertained. Many prejudices existed 
among persons who feared that the fresli-water vessels of Canada would 
be unable to stand an encounter with the waves of old ocean with such a 
light draught of water as the one now mentioned, nine and a half feet; 
but these have been rendered futile by her safe arrival here, after a short 
passage of 25 days from her last place of departure, Quebec, during which 
she has proved herself an admirable sea-boat, and by no means deficient 
in one great essential of all vessels-—speed. During the voyage, with but 
one exception, she has out stripped every competitor, not excepting even 
the regular traders, although she has not yet been sheathed with copper. 
The Cherokee is owned by her commander, Captain Gaskin, through 
whose energy and perseverance the idea was projected and successfully 
carried out. Her dimensions are 125 feet 6 inches keel, 132 feet over all, 
26 feet beam, and 11 feet depth of hold. She is now discharging in 
the Victoria Dock.— Liverpool Albion 





ApwiraL Wacer.—It is perhaps not generally known, even by the read- 
ing public, that the celebrated Admiral Wager, of the British navy, when 
a boy, was bound apprentice to a quaker, of the name of John Hull, who 





sailed a vessel between Newport (Rhode Island), and London ; and in 
whose service he probably learned the rudiments of that nautical skill, 
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as well as that upright honour and integrity, for which he is so much 
lauded by his biographer. The circumstance of running his master’s 
vessel over a privateer, first recommended him to an advantageous place 
in the British navy. The facts of this encounter, as near as I can gather 
them, are these: the privateer was a small schooner, full of men, and was 
about boarding the ship of Capt. Hull, whose religious scruples prevented 
him from taking any measures of a hostile nature. After much persua- 
sion from young Wager, the peageable captain retired to his cabin, and 
gave the command of his ship to his apprentice. His anxiety, however, 
induced him to look cut from the companion way, and occasionally give 
directions to the boy, who, he perceived, designed to run over the pri- 
vateer, saying to him, “Charles, if thee intends to run over that schooner, 
thou must put the helm a little more to the starboard.” The ship passed 
directly over the schooner, which instantly sunk, with every soul on 
board. 

On one occasion, when the admiral was in Newport, Capt. Hull called 
at the coffee-house to see his former apprentice, and seeing a lieutenant 
there, asked him, ‘‘ Where is Charles ?’’ at which the lieutenant took um- 
brage, and threatened to chastise the old quaker for his insolence, in not 
speaking more respectfully of his admiral. When Wager heard of it, he 
took occasion to reprove the lieutenant before Capt. Hull, saying, “ Mr. 
Hull, sir, is my honoured master.” 

The certificate of marriage of John Hull, which is of parchment, among 
the witnesses, bears the signature of the mother of Admiral Wager, thus, 
“Prudence Wager.” 

John Hull died at Conanicut, on the Ist day of December, 1732, aged 
seventy-eight years.--Peterson’s History of Rhode Island. 





Baron Hvumsoitpt on THE Istumus or Darren Surp-Canau,—This 
illustrious veteran has addressed the following letter to Dr. Edward 
Cullen of London, who has publishet a pamphlet on this important sub- 
ject. He writes from Potsdam, on the 4th ult. 


Sir,—I am very much to blame for having so long delayed an answer to 
the agreeable and interesting dispatch that you have been kind enough to 
forward me by the hands of Mr. Augustus Peterman, so estimable by his 
character, as well as by the solidity of his geographical labours, Dr. Cul- 
len cannot doubt the high importance that I would attach to the merit of 
his courageous and useful investigations in the eastern part of the 
Isthmus of Panama; knowing my position and my antediluvian age 
he will receive with indulgence, even so late, the expression of my lively 
gratitude. 

After having laboured in vain during half a century to prove the possi- 
sibility of an Oceanic Canal, and to point out the Gulf of San Miguel and 
Cupica as the points most worthy of attention--after having regretted, al- 
most with bitterness, in the last edition of my “ Aspects of Nature,’ that 
the employment of the means, which the present state of our knowledge 
affords, for obtaining precise measurements has been so long delayed—I 
ought, more than any one else, to be satisfied to see at last my hopes for 
so noble an enterprise revived. By your publications, sir, aud by that of 
Mr. Gisborne, will be originated the great work of changing an important 
part of the commerce of nations, and of rendering more accessible the 
rich countries of Eastern Asia and the Indian Archipelago. The under- 
taking is by no means above the intellectual and material power which 
civilised nations have attained to. The work should be one to last for 
ever; it should not commence with a canal with locks, like the mag- 
nificent Caledonian Canal; it must be a really Oceanic Canal, without 
locks; a free passage from sea to sea, across which the speed of the navi- 
gation will be modified, but not interrupted, by the difference in height 
and non-coincidence of the tides. 

Receive, I pray you, Sir, the expression of my highest consideration.— 
Yours, &c., &e., ALEXANDER Von Humpovpr. 


Conruston AMonGsT StomacuHs.—The subject which has occupied our 
drivellers has been no other than the fortunes of acertain part of the great 
Emperor’s person, namely, his stomach, which seems to have experienced 
as many vicissitudes after the Emperor’s death as it had done during his 
eventful life. It appears that when Louis Napoleon was in London, a Po- 
lish student of the University, to whom the great Napoleon was an object 
of the highest veneration, called upon him, to inform him, with great mys- 
tery, that he had accidentally discovered in the museum of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the diseased portion of the stomach 
of the Emperor which had been the proximate cause of his death. The 
prince went there to see it, and expressed himself satisfied of its existence. 
In the late discussion upon the remains of the Emperor, the subject was 
canvassed, and the Polish student now became an M.D. of some eminence, 
wrote to Professor Owen, the conservator of the college, with a view of 
ascertaining whether the stomach still existed, adding that the visit of the 
Prince (mentioning the date) had been placed upon the books of the col- 
lege. No answer was returned to two applications. Ona third being 
made through the Secretary, Professor Owen announced that no record of 
the name of Prince Louis Bonaparte appeared on the books, although his 
visit was remembered. With regard to the “stomach mentioned in the 
former letters” on the purchase of Sir Astly Cooper’s Museum, there ap- 
peared a preparation presented to him by Barry O’Meara, Napoleon’s 
surgeon, with the inscription ‘ Mapoleon Bonaparte,” but that during 
the time of his predecessor’s management, the labels had been altered, so 
that under such circumstances he could give no information whatever 
concerning it. The offer of a choice of any of the diseased stomachs ex- 
isting in the museum, met with no response, and, therefore, the desire ex- 
pressed by the Emperor to possess that which Prince Louis Napoleon had 
refused from indifference has to remain unsatistied.—Parvs letter, June 24. 





A Maritime Nove.ty.—Tbe arrival of the Hawaiian brig Magdalia, 
Capt. Taber, exhibited quite a fourth of July novelty in our harbour. It 
was the first time that the royal flag of the far-off kingdom in the Pacific 
lad ever been displayed in these waters, and a very-good looking flag it 
is, blending the main features of the American, British and French nation- 
al colours. 

The union is a mixture of St. George’s cross with some other devices 
which we do not understand, and look at a casual view almost indentical 
with that of the British flag, while the body of the Kanaka ensign shows 
eight stripes, alternately of white, blue and red ; and as it flung its folds 
to the breeze, it seemed an appropriate emblem of independence, and a 
fitting accompaniment of our own rejoicings on the glorious day we were 
celebrating. 

The Magdalia is a fine vessel of two hundred and seventy-seven tons 
burthen, and appears to be of Dutch origin, though she was owned by 
subjects of his Hawaiian Majesty until purchased by Capt. Chester of 
this city, and sent home with a cargo of oil, still sailing under Kanaka 
colours. 

When Cook first landed on Owhyee some 70 or 89 years ago, how little 
did he think that a vessel almost as large as his own and owned by the 
natives, would navigate the waters of a large and independent nation 
then a mere colonial dependence of his country. Ilow strange it would 
bave seemed to the first devoted Christian Missionaries from the United 
States, to have been told that in less than half a century those benighted 
pagans would become proprietors of a respectable commercial marine 
and send large vessels under a Sandwich Island flag into our own har- 
bours,--Vew London Chronicle. 





A Mopen Faru.—At Myremill, in Ayrshire, Mr. Kennedy feeds under 
cover in the summer months, 220 large oxen, 460 sheep, 20 horses, and 
150 store pigs on 90 acres of Italian rye grass. Last summer his house- 
fed sheep fattened better than in the field, and were kept on Italian rye 
grass for four months, at rate of 56 head per acre! They likewise re- 
ceived a daily supply of steamed food. But, allowing for this, we find 
that on this farm each acre of grass keeps about four times as much live 
stock as the average of the cultivated land of similar quantity in Eng- 
land. Mr. Kennedy has attained this high state of fertility by the use of 
liquid manure distributed over the farm in pipes, and applied to the sur- 
face by the force of steam in a jet like a shower of rain. To use Mr. 
Mechi’s graphic words, he can “increase his wet days’’ as he finds it neces- 
sary, and when other people’s fields are parched with drought his are 
glistening with perennial verdure. Havingan unfailing supply of water, 
he can either mixit in his manure tank with a more enriching substance, 
and so shower it over the land, or he can sow guano broadcast over the 
grass, and then wash it in dissolved, or if nothing but moisture 1s needed 
he applies that only. ; 

Re Apreanance or Jenny Livp.--If there be any truth in an asser- 
tion of the Dresden Echo, the prophecy of Meyerbeer, to the effect that 
Madame Lind Goldschmidt would again appear on the stage, 18 likely to 
be realised. The Echo says, that Jenny is to take the heroine's part in 
Goldschmidt’s (her husband) “ Tochterlein (Little Daughter).” Doma 
of a year since, the great composer alluded to observed to a friend. he 
Lind is sure to return to the stage, from one of two opposite causes, love 
or revenge.” “How so?” demanded the other. “ Why,” retorted the 
maestro, “if she should be disappointed in ber husband, and not find the 
domestic happiuess she anticipates, she will seek for consolation and re- 
venge in public applause ; whereas, if she be happy, and continue to love 




















1853. 
her husband, who has a turn for composition, she will seek to satisfy her 
vanity and affection by urging him to write an opera, and she will appear 
in the first part, in order to insure it success, be it good or bad.”——Od- 
server. atid: 
Execrric Gas.—This is gas produced from water by means of electri- 
city, and by which is developed, for the first time, the extraordinary phe- 
nomena of burning two gasses together, without the least fear of explosion, 
which the most scientific and learned men have ever hitherto deemed an 
impracticability. But we have witnessed the result, and can attest its 
truth. The gasses produced by electricity are entirely free from smoke, 
have no deleterious noxious odour, and are free from all possibility of ex- 
plosion ; each of which advantages are of so important a character as to 
be alone sufficient to ensure sufficient support. Its production requires 
no expensive materials, nor are large premises necessary, W 








duction there will be a saving of at least fifty per cent upon the preseut 
cost of coal gas.--Mining Journal. 





Newport anp New York.—Aslate as 1769, Newport outrivalled New 
York, in her foreign and domestic commerce. The inhabitants of New 
York, New Haven, New London, &c., depended entirely on Newport for 
a market to supply themselves with foreign goods, and here they found a 
ready market for the produce of their own States. * * * Newport, at 
this period, was the grand emporium of trade. u 
remark, “that they have known of the arrival of eighteen West Indiamen 
in one day.” It was said, at that period, however strange it may sound, 
“that possibly New York might, in time, equal es A degree of 
activity then prevailed, which would astonish us at this day.—Peterson’s 
History of Rhode Island. 

A Wonperrvt Crxper.—In the Rotunda, at Woolwich, amongst other 
curiosities which are there to be seen by the public, is preserved ina glass 
case, a cinder, the produce entirely of bank notes, burnt in an oven beilt 
for the purpose. The issue of one-pound notes during the war was aver- 
aged at a hundred thousand daily. After the calling in of these notes, 
and the payment of cash, the Bank of England ordered the burning of the 
notes above a certain date, which process occupied thirteen months, at 
the average of £144,000 daily. At this rate, the quantity burnt in the 
whole period, reckoning that they were burnt during twenty-seven days 
in each month, amounted to 50,544,000 notes. 








Mrverat Resoveces or Gaventanp.--An expedition to test with care 
the mineral resources of Greenland has started from Portsmouth. Some 
time back the King of Denmark granted to Mr. Lundt, a Danish travel- 
ler, the right of mining in that country, where he is understood to have 
made extensive discoveries; and Mr. Albert Robinson and others, who 
have become interested in his privileges, have came fitted out a 
yacht of 217 tons, called the Do/phin for the purposes of ful exploration. 
She takes out several scientific men engaged for the undertaking, and the 
mines to be investigated consist of copper, tin, silver, and lead. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 237. 


White. Black, 
1. Kt to Kt 5ch, R tks Kt. 
2. BtoK B. Anything. 
3. R to K 3 checkmate, 
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Beuu-Ficur iv France.--A bull-fight in the Spanish fashion, was given 
on a recent Sunday. in the arenaof Nimes. Nearly 25,000 persons were 
present ; a large portion of them having come from Marseilles and the 
neighbouring towns and villages. Four young bulls of the Camargue 
were successively tormented, uatil they attacked the torreadores, and 
there they were, with more or less difficulty, slain, and their bodies were 
dragged in triumph round the arena. The general impression produced 
on the spectators was a painful one, and the authorities have given order 
that no more bulls shall be killed in the arena. 


Honovr To Scrence.—-From Berlin it is stated that the King has ordered 
that the portrait of Jacob Grimm, the philologist, shall be placed in-the 
Gallery of Contemporary Celebrities created by him in the Palace of 
Charlottenburg ; and bas commissioned M. Begas, the painter of the por- 
traits of Humboldt and Meyerbeer in the same collection with the work. 
One of the first acts of the King on his accession to the throne was to re- 
call the proscription against the brothers Grimm, issued by his father on 
political grounds. 

Mr. Stepnenson’s New Yacut.—On Tuesday last (says a late London 
paper) we had the pleasure of witnessing one of those gratifying spec- 
tacles, the launch of an iron schooner yacht, built by Mr. J. Scott Russell 
for Robert Stephenson, Esq., M.P. This yacht is named the Titania. and 
is intended to replace the other of that name, which, as our readers are 
aware, was destroyed by fire soon alter competing with the famed 
America. We understand that the Sverige, belonging to Vice Commo- 
dore Bartlett, R.L.Y.C., will meet the Titania at the forthcoming regatta 
at Lowestoft, when a spirited contest may be anticipated. 








Irish View or Nuwxery Inspection.—The gates and doors of the con- 
vents are to be burst open by the brutal Saxon! An outraged sisterhood 
—-an abbess, clinging to the altar, shrieks and prays for mercy ; their self 
devotion to the saints—all are disregarded by the blasphemers and de- 
stroyers of our holy religion and its hallowed sanctuaries; but the law 
must be defied and resisted ; and if it be enforced, such and so determined 
will be our opposition, that the standing army in this colony will have to 
be quadrupled. 

Aces or THe Cantnet Mrixtsters.—Lord Lansdowne, 73; Lord Aber- 
deen and Lord Palmerston, 69 ; Lord Cranworth, 63; Lord Joho Russell 
oot Sir — Me ay Po - “ Wood, 53; Mr. Gladstone, 44; Sir W. 

vlesworth and Mr. Sidney Herbert, 43; Duke of Ne » 49: 
Granville, 38 ; Duke of Argyll, 30. a See O; leee 








A Stwece Question, ADDRESSED TO THE TaBLE Movewent Party.— 


Supposing you have been operating on a stupid, refractory table for a. 


couple of hours, and find that nothing will induce it to 27 be 
saabee, do you think that the fact of a policeman hahae coat Shaheen 
quested to exercise his authority, would be-sufficient to make the table 
“move on 2” 
ParuiaMEeNtary Evectron.—Roundell Palmer, . of No. 

Harley-street, in the county of Middlesex, is monitor for the © oaths ye 
Plymouth, in the room of Charles J ohn Mare Esq., whose election for the 
szid borough has been declared void. 








Tricxsters Cavcut.—Lately. two tradesmen at Forfar, forwarded u 
wards of 10 cwt. of beef and pork per rail for the London market, but 
managed to elude the vigilance of the officials and got the meat deposited 
pn the waggon without being weighed, giving in a schedule for the same 
with 5 cwt. marked thereon. The waggon took fire between Forfar and 
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The Atotow, 
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Perth, and the meat was damaged so as to be unfit for the market. On 
the railway clerk going to the individuals and offering compensation, the 
damage was stated to be about £30; but the clerk could not see how 
5 ewt. could come to so mach. “O, but there was 10 cwt.” “There is 
only 5 entered on my books.” “O, but you ken brawly we never gie 
you in a’ the weight.” “Then you should do 80 ; you will get payment 
for no more than what was entered.” Honesty is the best policy! 





SwaLLows.—As a proof of the valuable services rendered by swallows, 
it is estimated that one of these birds will destroy, at a low calculation, 
900 insects per day ; and, when it is considered that some insects produce 
as many as nine generation in a summer, the state of the air but for these 
birds may be readily conceived. One kind of insect alone might produce 


hilst all exist- | 560,970,489,000,000,000 of its race in a single year.— Galignani’s Messen- | 
ing pipes and lamps may be used if requisite ; and in the economy of pro- | Ser: 





CockNeyisms.— Witness—“ This here feller broke our winder witha tater, 
and hit Isabeller on the elber, as she was playing on the pianer.’””—Magis- 


| trate—* The conduct of the prisona’ and his general characta’ renda’ it 


We have heard aged men | 


| 





propa’ that he should no longa’ be a memba’ of society. 





A Qvestion rox A Devatrya Socrery.—Whethber, in the event of Mr. 
Sands being subject, like 4mina, to fits of somnabulism, it would be likely 
that he would walk in his sleep head downwards with his feet on the ceil- 
ing ’—Punch. —— 

A Porviar Tax.—If Mr. Gladstone taxes any kind of license, he ought 
to tax the license of Counsel.-—Jbid. 





So.prers ArLoat.—A few more such showers as we have had lately, 
and the Camp at Chobham will become a flotilla.~—Jdid. 


A Youncer Sox.—The Blade of the “ Cold Shoulder.” —Jbid. 





AUSTRALIA. 


RAFTS ON UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Hobart 
Town, and Launceston, for sale by 
RICHARD BELL 


HENRY E. RANSOM, and 
JOHN PATON, 


July 9—5t* Agents Bank of British North America, 43 Wall Street, New York. 


et BACK VOLUMES OF THE ALBION FOR SALZ. 


GENTLEMAN wishes to dispose of the hack Vols. of the Albion, from June 1826, to June 
1852. The 19 first Vols., to December (845, are half bound, the remaining Vols. unbound ; 
will be sold low. Address Dewirt & Davenrort, 100 162 Nassau Street, N. Y., or Joun 
Axmour, Montreal, Canada East. July 2-3t. 


: RICHARD COTTOM’S KINDRED. 


LL persons claiming to be the children of descendants of the brothers or sisters of RicHarD 

Corrom, deceased, formerly of Ireland, but who resided in Petersburg in Virginia for many 
years, and died there in the year 1823, are hereby invited and notified to appear before me at my 
office in Petersburg, Virginia, either in — or by attorney, on the 21st day of October, 1853, 
and exhibit proof as to their residence and as to their being such children or descendants, so as to 
entitle themselves to a share of the estate. By order of the Circuit Court of Petersburg, made at 
May term, 1853, in the case of Cottom & Others v. Cocke’s Exr., &c. 

D. M. BERNARD, Comm. 


Petersburg, June 27, 1853. Jy2—3mos. 


_ UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts may be obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co., 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 


FINE ARTS. 


HE undersigned offers for sale a collection of OIL PAINTINGS, comprising fine specimens 
of the Old and Modern Schools of Art. 

Purchasers resident, as well as strangers, in want of good pictures, are-invited to an examjna- 
tion of a beautiful and varied collection, from which selections can at all times be made, at rea- 
sonable prices. JOUN CRUMBY, 

June 4—8t. 87 Cedar Street, corner of Broadway, New-York. 


ELOCOUTION. 


ROF. HOWS will receive private Pupils, during the Summer Months, at his residence, No. 5 
Cottage Place, three doors from Bleecker sti eet, 
New York, May 5, 1853. 
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AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 


MONTREAL, C. E. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Giyy, Mitts & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 
How. Perer McGrii1, 
President of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Simpson, Ese., 
Cashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
Messrs. Gitmour & Co., 
Merchants, Montreal. 
Messxs. Lemesunier Rocta & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


How. Jonx Beverty Rosinson, 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, Toronto. 
WiiuiaM H. Rosinson, Esq., 
Deputy Com. General, Montreal. 
Sin GEORGE Simpson, 
Gov. Hon, Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. 


June 4—It. 





EW YORK STEAM DYING, SCOURING, AND CLOTH PRESSING Establishment.— 

Receiving Off No. 27 Old Siip.—All kinds of fancy articles, silk, cotton, and woollen 
goods, whole pieces of rinos, tlannels and broad cloths, worsted, cotton and woollen yarn, dyed 
to order in any colour. Cloths and Silks repressed, glossed, &c. Yarn, twine and thread for car- 
pets, laces, netting and domestic goods, bought and sold. 














A. YOUNG, General Commission Agert, 
27 Old Slip, two doors from Front St. 








N ENGLISH PRIVATE FAMILY, occupying a first-class house in Ninth Street, between 

Fifth aud Sixth Avenues, will rent to one or two gentlemen, a suit of handsomely furnished 
rooms, with all the modern improvements. Sreakfast served in rooms. Address Box 3,168, 
Post Office. June 25—3t* 


RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and English, sacred and 

secular, has decided to devote a tew hours each day for the instruction of young ladies in 
private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin will happy to give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near Broadway. 





WINSES. 
The Subscriber respectfully solicits attention to his present stock of 
CHOICE OLD WINES, 
Selected with great care from the first houses in Europe, and which are offered for sale at the 
lowest import prices. 
CLARETS. 

One Thousand Cases, of various growths, including Lafitte, Chateau Margeanx, Latour, Leoville. 

Larose, Cantenac, St. Emilion, Paulliac, St. Estephe, &c. . 

7 SAUTERNE, 
Chateau, Yquem, Haut Sauterne, and other growths, 





HOCK. 
Steinberger, Rudesheimer, Hocheimer, Deidesheimer, Riesling, and other growths of 1816. 
=a : ' CHAMPAGNE, 

Sillery Morseux, (i’rize Wine) Fleur de Sellery, Vin de Bouzy, and Double Crown.—St. Perai, 

Chablis, Hermitage, Romanee Burgundy. 
’ SHERRY, 

In wood and glass, from the best vineyards of Xerez, some of which cannot be surpassed for their 
extreme delicacy ana high flavor ; others of a golden and dark colour, possessing the fine aro- 
matic odour and nutty flavour so much a) preciaied by English consumers. 

PORT, 
A choice stock in bottle and cask, which will be found mature, dry and fruity—free from Brandy 
and sweetness. F 
. MADEIRA. 
Some very choice lots of different vintages, in weod and glass. 

All the above will be found pure, natural and true Wines not fabricated by shippers to suit a 

vitiated taste, 
FOREIGN SPIRITS. 

Old Cognac Brandy. Hennessy, Otard, Martell, and other brand’—some very choice, old, dry 

delicate and flavoury. (ld Jamaica Rum, Old Scotch Malt Whiskey, Superior Holland Gin 


— Old Monongahela Whiskey. Lialian Bitters—Aquavite, Vermuih, Giriegie, the best tunics 
nown. , 


’ 
’ 


Families and Connoissenrs, Clubs, Military and Naval Messes, Steam-packet Companies, Ship 
Owners, Hotels and the Country Trade, will find it to their interest to purchase of the Subscriber, 
and will in all caves be supplied with the best qualities, at the respective and intermediate prices. 

The smallest quantity of Wines and Spirits can be sent with perfect sufety to the most distant 
parts of the Union, Persons transmitting their orders by post, will please to specify the prices 
they wish to pay. 

July,l6—2m. THOMAS MeMULLEN, 10 Wall St., N. Y. 


TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WINES. 
The difficulty of procuring a really good article of 
PORT AND SHERRY, 
has been a complaint for many years. From the success the subscriber has met with in his last 
selection, he has been induced again to import a choice assortment of Warranted Pure 
LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY, 
which tor quality cannot be surpassed. Also, = received, a fine lot of English Pickles, Ketchups, 
Sances, Currie Powder, Stilton Cheese, &c. London Porter and Scotch Ales in fine condition. 
London D. 8. F. Mustard ; Absynth, Curacoa, Marischino, and all the favourite Cordials ; French 
and Spanish Olives and Sardines, Anchovies, &c. All the favourite Brands of Cigars, Champagne, 
&c., comprising an assortment unequalled. Call and jndge for yourselves, at 
GEORGE KAPHAEL’S, Gothic Hall More, 314 Broadway, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
DELLUOC’S BISCATINE, - 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 











ee excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 


now pronounced by those who bave employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
tood that can be given to children, It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists, 
and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th 5: 


581 Broadway, treet, 
lays Wax Night Lights, *o burn eight 


. N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. Bare 
ours. 











Fo® LIVERPOOL,.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Captain 
Joseph J. Comstock. This Steamship wilf depart with the United States Mails for Europe, 
po-itively on Saturday, J aly 9h, at 12 pom Se M., from her dock at the foot of Canal-street, 
No berth secured till paid for. 
For freight or passage, having d 


Yn Jott. 
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for elegance and comfort. to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., 56 Wallotrene. 
are requested to be on board 11 


Passengers A.M. 
The Steam ship PACIFIC will succeed 44 BALTIC, and sail July 23d. 





CIRCULAR. 


HE Vestry of the ANGLO-AMERICAN FREE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE THE MAR- 
T TYR, have rented, for the present, and until their own Church edifice shall be 
the building on the corner of Prince and Thompson Streets, heretofore occupied by the Congrega- 





tion of EMMANUEL Cuvrcu. The Rev. ALEXANDER S, LEONARD has pted the imvitation of 
the Vestry, and become the Rector of the Parish. 

It is a part of the arrangement that the sittings in the Chureh shall be free, so long as it is oceu- 
pied as at present. That the needful expenses may be regularly met, it is proposed to obtain from 
the regular attendants ofthe Parish, and others, such annual su’ in lieu of Pew Rents, 
as they may be *‘ disposed in their hearts’ te give. The Offertory is left at the disposal of the 
Rector, to be used for his own necessities, and also to enable him, as far as ble, to meet those 
large demands upon his means, which must necessarily result from his ¥ 

ough it be a most important object of the parish of St. George the Martyr to make needfal 
provision for the Spiritual and Temporal needs of British Emigrants, it ie by no 
to confine its ‘labours of love’ to them. It is a parish of the American Branch of f 
Catholic Chureh, in full communion with the Church of England, under the § 
of the Bishop of New York, and in union wijh the Convention of the Diocese of New York. 

A considerable fund collected in England, is already deposited in the City of New York, for the 

purpose of erecting the church edifice ; and measures are taken (of the success of w no 


is entertained) speedily to raise the amount to such a sum as will authorise the vestry to 
that work. Inthe meanwhile, as whatever is already in hand must be strictly devoted to 
object, this eppeal is mace to the Parishioners, and OTHERS, to subscribe, according as Ged 
blessed their store, that his worship may be duly celebrated in this Parish. A blank may be 
from any of the undersigned persons, which they, who receive this cireular are requested tofill 
writing their names and residences therein, with the amount of their subscriptions, dati 
the Ist May, 1853. The same may be left with the Rector, at the ehureh; or at his r 
No. 7 Hubert street : or with either of the undersigned members of the committee. 
The hours of Divine Service are :-— 
On the Lord’s Day, 
On every week day, 
The following gentlemen were, on Easter M 
of the Parish :-— 


Frit 


is 


" A.M. and 4P. M. 2 anti further notice. 


onday, duly Sected Churchwardens and Vestrymen 
Mr. Tuomas F. Frank, 


} i 193 Greenwich street, 
Josers Fow.er, 


74 Amity street, 

Mr. ANTHONY Barcray, H. B. M.’s Consul for the 
Port of New York, No. 58 Barclay street 

THOMAS Dixon, Treasurer, 68 Beaver street 

ADAM Norn», 9) Broadway, . 

Joun R. Livingston, 16 Wall street 

Joun LInvsay, 25 Nassau street ; 

Frank Wits, 157 Sroadway, ’ 

Perry HOLMAN, 67 Greenwich street, 

James WALKER, 45 Atlantic st., Brooklyn, 


Church wardens. 


\ Churehwardena. 


New York, June 2, 1:53. 


AstTHony Barcnay, ? 
Josern Fow er, Com mittee. 
Thomas F. Frank, 5 


Or to Tuomas Drxon, Treasurer, 68 Beaver s., N. WY. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
PARTS I. to VI. NOW READY. 


HE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, reprinted from the newly discovered copy folio 
of 1632, in the possession of J. Payne Collier, F. 8. A., containing nearly on ie 
20,C00 Manuscript Corrections, 
with a History of the Stage at the time, an !ntroduction toeach Play, and a Life of the Poet by J. 
Payne Couuier, F.8. A. To which js added Glossarial and other Notes, giving the r of 
former editions, a Portrait after that by Martin Droeshout, and Vignette Title on steel, and a fac- 
simile of the old folio with the MS. Corrections. To be completed in 16 parts—price 25 cents each, 
ALSO, 

NOTES AND EMENDATIONS TO THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, from 
the early Monaneriet Corrections in a —_? the Folio of 1 in the possession of John 
Collier, F.S.A. Third Edition. 1 vol, 12mo., cloth, with fac-simile of the Corrections, $1 

MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Arsene Houssaye. With 
beautifully engraved portraits of Lous XV. and Mad. de Pompadour. 2 vols. 12mo., on extra 
superfine paper, 450 pages each, cloth, 24 ed. i 

>HILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. By Arsene Houssaye, author of ‘‘ Men and Women 
of the Eighteenth Century,’’ with portraits of Voltaire and Mad. de Parabére. 2 vols. 12mo. 
The Speeches, Addresses, &c. &c., of the Rt. Hon. T. B. Mac- 


cloth, 2d edition. $2 5). 

MACAULAY’S SPEECHES. 
aulay, Author of *‘ The History of England from the Accession of James II.” ‘* Essays,” ** Lays 
of Ancient Rome, &c. &c. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, 2d ed. $2. 

MEAGHER’S SPEECHES. Speeches onthe Legislative Independence of Ireland, with Intro- 
ductory Notes. Ry Thomas Francis Meagher. 12mo. 3d ed. $1. 

OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY; or Resemblance between Man and 
Animals. By J. W. Redfield, M. D. With 530 Illustrations. 8vo. $2. 

POETICAL WORKS OF WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 1 vol. l2mo., cloth, 2a 
edition. $1. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, Only complete edition. 1 vol. 
12mo., cloth, 2d ed. $1. 

THK LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. By Wm. E. Aytown, editor of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, &c. &c. l vol. 12mo., $1. 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier. J vol. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 

tHE PRETTY PLATE, A CHRISTMAS JUVENILE. By John Vincent, Esq. With Il- 
lustrations by Darley. 1 vol. 16mo., cloth, gilt. 63 cents. 

THE GRAFTED BUD; a Memoir of Augelica Irene Hawes. By Mrs. A. H. Hawes. 1 wol. 
lémo.. cloth, portrait, 38 cents. 

NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AFD MAGIC. From the most authentic sources. By 
Thomas Wright, M..A., F. 8. A., &c. &c. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. $1 25. 

By Catharine Crowe. 1 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF NATURE; or, Ghosts and Ghost-seers, 
vol. 12mo., cloth, 3d ed. $1. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 





G. P. PUTNAM & CO., PUBLISH THIS DAY— 

THE LIBERTIES OF AMERICA. By M. W. Warner, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, $1. 

This volume contains a very careful analysis of the private, social and civi: rights of Americans. 
The author has discussed with clearness and force the true principles on which liberty is based 
and in accordance with which it must be exercised. We regard this essay as a very timely cad 
and useful contribution to politics and legal science. It is marked with careful thought, compre- 
hensive generalizations and minute analysis. It is written in a style clear and vigorous, and indi- 
cates throughout the presence of an earnest and philosophic mind.—Christicn Intelligencer. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED : 

A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Prof. E. Peshine Smith. 

This volume presents a compendious view of the laws of political economy, based upon purely 
physical laws. The writer has sought to give only such conclusions as may be presumed to have 


12mo. cloth, $1. 





the absolute certainty that belongs to the positive sciences. The work contains much 
thought and argunient, is well written, aad the author is clear, concise, and simple in mode of 
expressing his yiewg, Itie a suggestive and interesting treatise.— Boston Atlas. 

ECHOES OF A BELLE, Or, A Voice from the Past. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 

“* A story laden with sweet sentiments and fine emotion, and although portraying the serrows 
of life, radient ofteniimes with its brightest sunshine. Thestyle is pure and nervous, and the 
moral the very best.”"—Newlburgh Gazette. 

‘* A story of American fashionable life, written in a gay, wild, animated style, and indicative 
thronghont of talent in the author.’’—Home Jourual, 

‘It is a book written with much feeling and tact. The story is interesting and the style good 
for the romantie kind. Its plan puts one in mind of Ike Marvel's Dream Life.—Martford weent, 
JUDGE HALL’S LEGENDS OF THE WEST. 12mo. cloth. $1 25. 

“ Those who delight to read an American author, whose graphic pen touches with vivideessanda 
style true to nature, will be sure to purchase a copy.’’—Demorrat, N. Y. 

** A fresh genial spirit and abundant humour pervade this book ; it is not only instractive bat 
very entertaining.’’—Courier § Enquirer. 


VALUABLE UNGLISH BOOES 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 

THE ALDINE POETS—53 vols. 12mo., in various styles. 
RAILWAY PRACTICE—4to, and Atlas. 

ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES. Five vois. 
CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES. Five vols. 4to. 
WORKS. New edition, eight vols. 8vo. 
BULWER’S WORKS. Fourteen vols. 12mo., new edition. 
BRANDE’S MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. Two volumes. 
CARWITHEN’S HIST OF CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Y STIAN REMEMBRANCES FOR 1858. 
D’s NEW GUIDE BOOK TO THE RHINE. 
VOYAGES, Two large volumes, 8vo., illustrated. 
{isSTORY OF HOLLAND. Two vols. 
; PROGRESSIVE DRAWING BOOK. 
HOOK’sS CHURCH DICTIONARY. Sixth edition. 
KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL HALF HOURS. Two volumes. 
LAND WE LIVE IN. Two large volumes, engravings. 
MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. Ten volumes, 12mo. 
PRACTICAL MECHANIC, Six volumes, 4to 
PYCROFT’S COURSE OF ENGLISH READING. 
SHAKSPEARE. New edition, one large volume, illustrated. 
SMITH'S CLASSICAL DICTLONARY. One vol. 
SMITH’S ABRIDGED CLASS DICTIONARY. 
SOULTHY—THE DOCTOR. One volume, 8vo. 
THACKERAY’S HENRY ESMOND. Three volumes. 
WOURDSWOURTIVS GREECE. One volume, illustrated. 


Imported and for sale by , 
‘es D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. 
BRACE’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUPLISHED— 
SECOND EDITION. 

‘HOME LIFE IN GERMANY: A Picture of the Social Life, Modes of Thought, Habits, Style 
of Living, &c. of the Germans. By C. L. Brace. | 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

‘This book presents a more vivid and minute picture of the people of Germany than any ether 

re know of.’—N. Y. Evan. 
ba pe earnest volume, by an accurate and true-hearted observer—will hold am unique 
position, We are sure this volume will have a wide circulation.""—N. Y. Tribune. 

** Mr. Brace has remarkable talents as a sketcher of the wayside scenes and manners of foreign 
countries. This book is emphatically a ‘history of firesides,’ of hearts and homes in Germany.’? 
—Nor. Courier. 

One of the most instructive books that has been issued from the press in many years.”— 
Springfield Republican. 

Pr itis seeds will be found abundantly entertaining and instructive.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 



























July 2—2t. 








“With knapsack in band, he avoids the common routine of travel and mingles a the peo- 
ple. He is delighted with their generous bergnenyy. their simplicity and their tru ; he 
draws charming pictures of their home life. It is an entertaining and valuable book.”~—-Worces- 


ter Palladium. 

‘* One of the most interesting and valuable books in relation to Germany, that has been brought 
before the American public.’’—Chronicle. 

‘‘Trs descriptions are lively and agreeable, and it contains a great amount of information.””— 
Albany Argus. 

** TLis work is full of information and interest.’’"—N. Y. Independent. 

THIRD EDITION. 

HUNGARY IN 1851, WITH AN EXPERIENCE OF THE AUSTRIAN POLICE. By C. 
L. Brace. 1 vol. 12mo, Illustrated. 

‘* For graphic delineation and extent of knowledge of the subject described, Mr. Brace bas no 
equal, at least in print,’’—Cin. Columbian. 
“There is not a work within the reach of the English scholar that can afford bim such a satis- 
factory view of Hungary as it now is, as this work of Mr. Brace’s.”’-—Uh. Lntel. 

N. P. WILLIs’s SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 1 vol. $1 3. 
AMERICAN GAME IN ITS SEASONS. By Henry W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo., with twenty 
Illustrations. $1 25. 





A CHURCH DICTIONARY. 
BY WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D. D., VICAR OF LEEDS. 
Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. One Volume. 8vo. $3 50. 


‘* On all subjects connected with the Church of Rome the work has been considerably 
More than 100 new articles have been added, including notices of copious quotations from 
of repute, and the frequent references to authorities, give con‘idence in the accuracy of the infor- 
mation contained in the work. On all matters ecclesiastical it is by far the best book of the kind, 
and for Anglican readers, will long be the standard Church Dictionary.’’—Literary Gasette. 


2t Sa Imported and for sale by D. APPLETON &CO., 200 Broadway. 


FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 
U. S. MAIL LINE. 
The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Parrisu, Commander, leaves Pier 13, N. B., every 
Saturpay afternoon, at 4 o'clock. 
The Steam Ship ROANOKE, Epwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every Turspay afternoon, at 4 
o'clock. 


Freight received every Friday and Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, but not after 30’clock om 


rs 








days of sailing. For Freight apply on board and for passage 
' al LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 22 Broadway. 








= spear 
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C. S. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROEERS, 

No. 12 Wall Street, 

GERISTOPHER 8. senna, 3 NEW YORK. 
FRANCIS BOURNE, 


FOR CALIFPORNIA,AUSTRALIA AND OREGON. 


Subscribers continue to act as for the of Tickets by all the vari- 
Tae St ae ea Neko a 
has van expense t 
before it is to embark, end the uncertainty of procering & by Saceek enldliaee 
avoided. Hundreds during the past — none thus ae no 
Our personal expe us, y to make best possible 
tons’ but to ve all needful information and advice, especially to those taking out r i-y chil- 





| 








regarding any vessel leaving this port for any part of the world will be given 
for passages, panied by remitt or references, will be at once at- 
to, and yered. Arrang' ts made with families. wh ed pias 
Se pee paid, BOURN & MOORHEAD, 87 South St. N. Y. 
April 2, 6 ms. 





REVUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 


For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, viz : 
Bottles formerly sold “2 cents reduced te 25 cents, 
“ “ “ “ +“ 


“ “ “100 “ 75“ 


Is the best article ever known for curing Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and all affections of 
the skin. Where everything else has falled, Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid has effected a permanent 
eure. 


BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, is another wonder ofthe age. It instantly converts Red, 
Grey, or unsightly Hair, into a beautiful Black or Brown, lite dying it the moment it is ap- 
plied, at the same time improving the and flexibility of the hate It does not stain the 
skin and can be applied in any weather. Its effects are sure and certain, whilst its virtues are be- 
yond price, and, whenever used, at once establishes its superiority over all others. 

BOGLE’S AMOLE SHAVING CREAM is an article of rare merit, its mild and detergent 
| ay eed prevent the skin from c also resist the sudden changes of the temperature 
arc , whilst the lather is both creamy and lasting. 

BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA, for preserving and beautifying the complexion and rendering it fair 
and delicate, is without a rival. ed ete @ 

‘All these articles have stood the test of the strictest investigation, and are considered to e 
only ones worthy of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste and fashion. 

be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanps, N.Y. ; Wa, tons 8 
Co., Montreal, C. E.; Joszrn Bow Les, Quebec ; Lyman, BroTHers & Co., Toronto ; RuswtTon, 
Ciarke & Co., N. Y. ; and his Agents throughout the United States and Canada. 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
pets A has drawn from an eminent and very distinguished 
is 


3 of the ine Profession of this city the foNowing testimonial of its merits : a single 
trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 


y 
Testimontal.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 
“I have carefully canmlacl end in many ones prescribed the medicine which you presented 
ts favour. 
mer py hy aly A none the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and plea- 
which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer 
’ 











Ht 


those cases i excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing the 
eetdlgumnouttens, | re ag pe vem Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in my hands 
has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to children, disguise 

as you may, in many cases* negara, Fagen BE re — ? you Aperient & —. 
dren, i ken it, and frequently me to repeat the dose. To persons visiting 

idiee waa day’ ‘will prove a medicine of much value. The facility with which it 
y be administered, and the elegant manner in which it is offered to the public, give it a claim to 


ice, which its intrinsic merits fully sup) 
agate GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
To Mr. James TARRANT. 
‘ed and sold, wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecary, 
No. Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 
Also for sale at 110 Broadway, 10 Astor House, 2 Park Row, 531 Broadway, 188 B y, 100 
street. Reece & Brotuer, No. 31 East Baltimore street, Baltimore. Frep. Bkown 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston, Henprickson, Savannah. Sicktes & 
Co., 40 Canal street New Orleans and by the principal druggists throughou States 


t the United 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
oyprais Company has deposited $100,000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 
parties desirous of effecting Insurance on Life, undoubted security ; an important object to be 


when it is considered that claims freq 
after Insurance. 








ently mature more than twenty or thirty years 


Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
MaNnaGine DinectoR—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Lonpon BANKERS—Messrs. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Prectionsy HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 


ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul, 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
Youes Gallatin, & » | Hon, Judge Campbell. John H. Hicks, Esq. 
Samuel Wetmore, 1ioq John Cryder, Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Stranpinc Counser—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
So.iciroR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 
AGent—LUMLEY FRANKLIN 
65 Wall Street, New York. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
“pas leading principles of this Office ar¢, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk—Annual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Ottice will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
adopt such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
ith this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
moiety, or fifty per cent. of the nett“excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
have been in force for three years. ‘ 
The Insured are free from the Liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
to the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 

A. C. Barciay, Esq., Chairman, 
Freperick Morais, Esq. 
Cuas. Tuos. Sewarp, Esq. 
Joun SuHaw, Esa. 

Francis F. Woopuovss, Ese. 

Wittian H. Preston, Ese., Secretary. 

oo teas 


Cuarves Bennett, Esq. 
Huea Crort, Esq. 
Joun Moss, Ese. 


Epwonp S. Symes, Esq. 
CLEMENT Tasor, Esq. 
Tuomas West, Ese. 


Henry Eve, Ese. Tuomas Witu1aMs, Esq. 


BANKERS, 
Messrs. Gir, Mitts & Co. 
Messrs. CaRDALE, Itirre & Russert, Solicitors, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


we ~_ Seo. Tol A. ee Me Bog Hon. 
eS Rae ee . Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. Me e, E.R. Fab . 
” J. Galt, Theodore Hart. a m A 
J. Tremain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
Halifax, N.S. ... 02.0.0 § nenenan. yor, 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
ne eee f a ed W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland,... § +f. Gam, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. T. H, Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchi: , Hon. 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island. . ; Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson. ’ aes 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MONTREAL, 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


. 
TT! ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 

The parent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 

. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate sufficient means 
to render them jn some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be som for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings ot another year 
to of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature d 

Life Assurance is the only meaus by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his tamily, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
ae sum pe vames to set aside. Canad 

this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encow its general adoption 

the thoasands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold hd 
ort, was the purpose for which 

— CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory. wards of 1,100 Policies ha been 
issued in five years, assuring nearly £500, and although of com ratively recent Leber tly its 

had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits Rowing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £38,000 has been few upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 

ildren deprived of him upon whom they depended for their su port. 
The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by etverteoungnte and the free distribu- 
i Pp 1 inf and example, but 
met with at the happy moment when they might be d to listen to the triendly ‘voles of 
ing. and it is hoped that this may induce many who need it most to reflect 

upon thelr du ** to those of their own house,”’ and lead them ut further solicitation to se- 
eure protection. 

In claiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA”’ a decided preference the Directors rely what they con- 
sider to be in eg awe pendi © and a high rate of fatereat, } man- 
agement and the investment of accumulating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which render ove Life Office — another, with those which must speak home to all 
of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 


ve of vantage. 
The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect 
materially more advantageous then those of any other ofice now in Eee of cemerance 


- of the oat of offices having Branches in Ca otice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in On whale a fever ~—~4 ot Pee 
than the ‘* Canada’’ ex Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 ep pee are not alluded to with desir 


an 
injure these or other trans Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion Ay pl 


penses of “ The Canada’ are low, beyond moons with the hest managed q 
sre "e be a marter for serious that hota Colonial reds — 

or American offices coul effected through ‘* ‘anada”’ at the savii 
of all the heavy charges of me the: as the additional interest wen "the « sn Satnaes 





* 


























NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


346 & 48 BROADWAY. 


SOCIETY lan of a Public Subscription Library, both for refer. 
9 and ee ‘and News Rooms where a liberal selection of Foreign and 
Newspapers and Periodicals y 
nh collection fone ofthe largest in this country, ‘and bs constantly increased by the addition of 
The terms, privileges, ‘£c.,, will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Par ur Caritat......-+++++++ +++ -£200,000 | Surrius axp Reservep Funp., .. . .£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holdt 
= Compan’ Saher of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, "settle 
losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of shares. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 


James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Francis Correxett, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
j JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., " E. F. Sanperson, Esq. 
| Mortimer Livingston, Esq. | ALEX. Hamitton, Jr., Esq. 
Wittiam 8. Wetmore, Esq 


Grorcr Barcray, Esq. 
C. W. Fasen, Esq. 





Avex. Hamitton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED PRLL, Revident Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sin Tuomas Beqnarp Brecn, Bart., M. P. Apa Hopeson, Esq. 
Saver Hy. Tuompson, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL 
Josern Horney, Esq., Chairman. 
Tsaomas Brockiesank, Esq., Joseru burs: Ewanrt, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


William Dixon, Robert Higgin, John Marriott, 

William Earle, George Holt, William Nichol, 

Thos. Steuart Gladstone, George Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders. 
George Grant, Harold Littledale, Herman Stolterfoht, 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, William Lowe, John Swainson, 

Francis Haywood, Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 


Swinton Bout, Esq., Secretary. e 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Witxiram Ewart, Esq., M. P., Chairman. 

Grorce Frepericx Youne, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

William Brown, Esq., M. P,. Frederick Harrison, Esq. Hon. F. Ponsonby, 

Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart., James Hartley, ~ John Rankin, Esq. 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M. P., | Ross D. Mangles, Esq., M. P. | James M. Rosseter, Esq. 

Seymour alin, tbe, 








Swinton Bovzt, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. BenJamin Henperson, Esq., Resident Sec’y, 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON, 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savine BANK ror THe WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a . 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF T 
yd pwy re - ceeermnes “i eh State how, \ en | pro} ls for ee sayin 
ves e ener DC. 0. street, New 4 t their diff 
u y &y +9 Agency, ork, and ai erent Agencies 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium, 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of current business, 
Medical E. iners in d daily at 1 o’clock, P. 
PR ce setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 








Jgmes Boorman, C. E. Habicht, 
J. Palmer, F. C. Tucker, 
John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stout, 
Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
Paul Spofford, Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Ludlam, Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR.S8S.8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. 
Cc. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
" No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £560,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
minum as guarantees safety to the Office. 

Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; nor will the nolicy (the 
only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

he assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
ph an half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
value. 

Applicants are not cha‘ for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


Clement Tabor, John Rawson. 
Hugh Croft, ' John Moss, * 


Joseph Thompson. A. ©. Barclay, 
les * Thomas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fab: .L 
Moviredl .........s0006§ BHelmes, A. Le Roog abre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Ki 
Halifax N.S. ....... oot } 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. innear, Hon. 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 


St. John, N. B.........- { RF. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland. 4 Hw, Boy a ak. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—Montreat. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, thee FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leate New Y 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne followimg days : ee Havre 


FROM NEW YORK. 








FROM HAVRE. 
Saturday,..... ......-February..,.12 Wednesday .... ......February. 16 
Saturday,....+...esee+ March... ... ln Wednesday . March, "16 
eee ere Wednesday . April "13 
os spegeesoe Se 7 Wednesday , May. "16 
Es 050.00 800 eves * i ee 4 Wednesday . June £ 
SGD, «|. 0000s one PRETO 2 | Wednesday . July eB 
RRR, aaa Wednesiay . . Augt iG 
Saturday,....osssccecs August...... 27 Wednesday .... August. . 28 
Ae .. September. ..24 Wednesday ... . eptember... ..26 
Saturday,. .....scceee- October. .... 22 Wednesday ...... .October ... ..33 
Gaturday,......ccccees November... 19 Wednesday ........... November... | 21 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most approved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceedin - 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and samney. we seauiata'ss 


Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Iavre, first class, . 
‘ “ “ “ 





: second clas 70 
be a from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class, . . 800 
: - " Las second aiass,.,,.... f.500 


No passage seeured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 
For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 


NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON.........-Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN... ..........0 -Capt. E. Higgins. 
These stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dates or Sating—1853. 
‘om New York. From Bremen, 








Washington. .................Saturday, Feb. 26......... March 25 
Hermann Li'e hee ban b56-e8G82 Saturday, March 26......... April 22 
Washington ...............+...Saturday, April 23.......... May 2 
Hermann. ........-.....0+.. Saturday, ££ eae June 17 
Washington. ............. -.. Saturday, June 18,.........duly 15 
Hermann. ............05 -.. Saturday, July 16.......... Aug. 12 
Washington ..................Saturday, Aug. 13....0..52. Sept. 9 
Hermann. .................,. Saturday, Me: GBs Sescc cued Oct. 7 
NS. bncdmesevcanintl day, Oct. 8......... Nov. 4 
SL: $0-4/00.060000000 «+... Saturday, Nov. ° .. Dee. 2 
Washington ..................Saturday, Dec. 3..........Dec. 80 
SI As ci0h 90 cancnes 6 .. Saturday, Dec. 31. ........ 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 30 | Washington .. Wednesday, Sept 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, April 27 | Hermann . Wednesday’ Oct. if 
Washington... ... Wednesday, May 25] Washington Wednesday, Nov. 9 
ew moa Seseree wef Jape 2 — “ Wednesday, Dec. 7 
ashington...... nesday, Ja ashington... ... Wednesda; 
Hermann ........Wednesday, ‘Aug. vi — 9 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first . 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. “ om, lzet cabin, main saloon, $120 ; Siret 
All Letters and $e pege must pass through the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is atiached to each steamer. 







en spply 0 MOLLER, SAND 
: niet ULER, SAND & RIERA, 26 So : 
ie on Sickel UENENELSE DY PES peanamyen 
NRAU, CROSKEY & CO. 
Jan, 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre, | 00 Southampton. 





monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterba ense 
t Vv wi in 
pense such an increase of wastnees woud cause to * The Canada.” mae vo 
Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
ae" he pe: name with ee a or by epgltcation to the nearest local ffeat. 
anai 0 ments are terests rsions chased, 
received in —— of for acento at from te ter . tre -_ 
For format rospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 
THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
S8King Nt., Hamilion, C. W, 








FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 
HE STEAMSHIP * MERLEIN,”’ Captain Ceoyay, will sail for Bermuda and St. Tho- 


- P M Bermuda 
‘assage Money to MGB. ees eee c ce cecescces 





For Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Groen, New York, 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 


The ATLANTIO . .... 0. s0000cccccceccececceccccecec OMe a 
BRO DRIES 6 000 00 000 00 00008 00088 560 b0.00 cen cance hl re. 


Nre. 
ns on ocemnseneccaresaresee nn ne Locr.! 


The BAUTEG, 8... ccc or ron wo coco fesse Se ceees MER BE ae, 
ie AON oo ES eee 


These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, care has bees 
taken in their , a8 also in their engines, to ensure strength and ; and their ac- 
commodations for —— are Yo for elegance and comfort. 

Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, in first cabin, $120; in second do. $70. Exclu- 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 

PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 





Saturday,........January ...... 8, 1853. Wednesday,....... - January ..,.12, 1888- 
Saturday,........ January .,....22, ** Wednesday,........January.,,.26, “* 
Saturday,........ February... ... 5, “ Wednesday,........ February..,.9, “ 
Saturday,........February .....19, “ Wednesday,........ February .,.23, “ 
Saturday,........ March ........ g& « Wednesday,........March,......9, “ 
Soturday,........ March .......19, “ Wednesday,........ March ......23, “* 
SE eee Gd Wednesday,........ April .rcccoee © 
Saturday,........ April ........ mm © Wednesday,........ April......2, “ 
Saturday,........ is > dane 30, “* Wednesday,........ Me cvccescae © 
Sere |= eae oom © Wednesday,........ May sense 
Saturday,........ May..... coco “ Wednesday,........ p  “SROEOH, MH... 
SEE. 00. cng cto se sccode li, * Wednesday,........Jume..... o-_ 
Saturday,........Jume. ..... oom * Wednesday,........ June....... 
ENE, ccateantGll 0060 cccnda 9, * Wednesday,........ pe; 
DT. ooncectl onecscans sa * Wednesday,........ TF ccscooee @ 
Saturday,........ August ,......6, “ Wednesday,. August.....10, “ 
Saturday,........A ™ . @ Wednesday,........ August......24, “* 
Saturday,........ September :... .! “ nesday,.... September ...7, “* 
Saturday,........ September y,.* Wednesday,. ...... September ...21, ‘“* 
Saturday,...... . October ........ oe Wednesday,........October......8, ‘* 
Saturday,. .s October ,..... 15, * Wednesday,,....... October,....19, ** 
Saturday, o+eee October,......23, “ Wednesday,........ November ,,.2, “ 
Saturday,........ November. .... _ © Wednesday,........ November ,,.16, “* 
Saturday,........ November, .... 26, Wednesday,........November,..30, ‘* 
Saturdaa,........ December, .... 10, * Wednesday,,....... December.,,.14, “ 
Saturday,........ December, .... 2, Wednesday,........December.,,.28, ‘* 


For freight or passage apply to 
EDW'D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 54 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpoo! " 
BE. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 


qiene seuss or metals, ess bills of lading are signed therefdr, and the value thereof exp 
erein, 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ..............+.+...$120| Second Cabin Passage..........++se0e0+-810 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ...............:. . $100 | Second Cabin Passage... ........ss0c000+ SOS 
B@> The ships from Boston call at Halifax. © 





Captains Captains, 

ATEDA,.. cosccccccses eee ees Capt, JUDKINS, | America,........6 eee cree cess Capt. Lerten, 
Persia, ..... 00'4:0:6 0 o:0-0.:0 5 1 PD. 3 60 ones she ope al beae Capt. SHANNON, 
Bas 000 66:96.0 00 006-06 090 A Ean Ole ED Es baw vs oc cegbeercnmees Capt. Stows, 
EE ¢:ahk 600s an00 d6s00" Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,,.... cnnetaen ave .+..-Capt. Lane 
mm vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 

iw. 

From 

de cane bh oaeke OS ee 0 Pee July 13th, 1853. 
DRED. o.0.0.00.600 900 0 en 8 00 6 eeceneneu Wednesday. .....cseceeees July 20th, * 
BOGE 6 cc ccceses .+..-New York... «+. +. Wednesday, ...... nin oak ene July 2th, ** 
BEE 2200 sos-vewser Boston . ...Wednesday.............-August 8d se 
Asia..... Micibbeie MEER S == aang hte: August 10th, 
I cc Ws é-0c co cn Cans 600 von sea Wednesday... ..........-August l7th, “ 

ae aS —l RNS TE Wednesday..............August 24th, “ 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewelry, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills ot Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof th 


E. CUNARD 


opens. ws ts 
or a 
or freight or passage, apply 4 Bowling Green. 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP Co. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia 8 hip Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows: 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 

City of Glasgow ....Saturday, July 2, 1853. | City of Manchester..Wednesday, July 6, 1853. 
City of Manchester... Saturday, July 30, *“ City of Glasgow ,,, Wednesday, July 27, “ 
City of Glasgow. ... . Saturday, Aug. 20, ‘ City of Manchester, .Wednesday, Aug. 24, “* 
City of Manchester...Saturday, Sept. 17, ‘ | City of Glasgow... .Wednesday, Sept. 14, “ 
City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Oct. 8, ‘ | City of Manchester..Wednesday, Oct. 12, “ 

Rates of Passage from Philadetphia :—Saloon in after state rooms, $90, in midship state rooms, 
$65; in forward state rooms, $65'—iucluding provisions and steward’s fees. For freight or passage, 
apply to 





THOMAS RICHARDSON, 15 Broadway, N. Y. 
or No. 9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $35 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
es GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful new Steamship 
“GLASGOW.” 
1965 Tons, and 400 horse power,Rosert Craic, Commander, is appointed to sail from New York 


direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 16th day of July nest, at 12 o'clock, noon ; and on Saturday, 
the 10th of September next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 


Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ........... «sss: $90 00 
ee et —_s ® S narpeprryetes errs 75 00 
BeCOME GO... ooo oe ccc cc ccccesceccesecccsesecces BO 00 


[Steward’s fee included. | 

A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY DOLLARS. 

Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 

J. MeSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. ¥. 

Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but te 

communicate at once with the Agent. 





LONDON LINE OF PACEBTS. 


, Bamntet hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
the year. 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, are in- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the tollowing Thursdays throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, vis : 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 


New York, London. 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, June 9, Sept. 29, | July 28, Novem. 17, 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, June 23, Oct. 14, | April 21, August 11, December 1, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27,|) May 5, August 25, December 15, 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, July 21, Nov. 10,| May 19, Septem. oo December 29, 
Devonshire, Hovey, Aug. 4, Nov. 24,{ June 2, Septem. 22, 
Victoria, Champion, | Aug. 18, Dec. 8, | June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, Sept. 1, Dec. 22, | June 30, October 20, 
Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15. | July 14, Novem. 3. 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators, 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Steres, &e., are of the best description. 

The price for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
jiquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these —— will be rexponsible for letters, parcels, 
of packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are sizned therefor. Apply to 

JOUN GRISWOLD, 
E. KE. MORGAN, and >70 South street, N. ¥. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London, 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subseribers, will 
sail as follows— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Constellation,........Allen,......... | April I. .Aug. 11. .Dec, 11] Jan. 26,.May 26. .Sep. 6 
Waterloo,..........-Harvey...%....| Feb. 11..dunell. Oct. 11] Mar. 26. July 26, .Nov. 26 
Underwriter,........ Shipley,........ Jan. 11,.May 11. Sept. 11 | Feb. 26. June 26, Oct. 26 
West Point,......... BBG 0s deciv .+| Mar. 11, July 11, .Fov. 11] Apr. 26. . Aug. 26, ,.Dec. 26 

These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and experience. 
Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and convenience, 
they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind, Punctuality in the days of 
sailing will be strictly adhered to. 


Price of passage to Live’ Rp vee occcteces Mae 
= “to New York,.......... 


KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on tte 
Ist of each month, as follows :~ 














New Yor . Havre. 
th February. 
| A Reng Int = ee Ace ph peal ae jet ey June. 
Denanehes, seater. Ist September... .... 2... : 16th October. 
8T.NICHOLAS Ist February § 1h ey. 
Bragdon. master. Ist June...... oese } 16th November 
’ - We Ge nines coscccocces e eva > age ° 
Ist March .. 16 : 
i aaa Bt } ASR poeta 
° » lst November . or io om 2 . 
ay. 
WILLIAM TELL, | £, ~ T "2 With September. 
Willard, master. Ist December.......-...- 16th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided ‘ith all requisite articles for the com- 
Out and convenience rd passengers, and com: ed by men of experience in the trade. The price 
is $100, without wines or liquors, 
“ ny charge but those actually 
sent to the subscribers be forwarded free fromyD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
161 Pear! street, 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, « 
OFFICE, No..10, PARK PLACE. 




















